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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Begins a New Volume with the January number, which con- 
tains, beside other articles, papers by MARY HARTWELL 
CATHERWOOD, 


OLD KASKASKIA. 
First Part of a Serial Historical Story of Ilinois. | 
By JOHN FISKE, | 
EDWARD AUGUSTUS FREEMAN, | 
The eminent English Historian. | 
By SHERMAN S. ROGERS, 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS AND CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM. 
By FRANCIS PARKMAN, 
THE FEUDAL CHIEFS OF ACADIA.—. 


By EDWIN LASSETTER BYNNER, 
DIARY OF A NERVOUS INVALID. 


By FRANK BOLLES, 
IN A WINTRY WILDERNESS. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, 

PENELOPE’S ENGLISH EXPERIENCES.—I. | 

By HARRIET W. PRESTON and LOUISE DODGE, | 
COLA DI ‘RIENZO. 


Four Dollars a Year. 


Postal Notes and Money at risk of sender. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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LIBRARIANS 
Who are making up their periodical lists | 
for 1893 cannot do better than include 
THE ‘DIAL. <A Special price is made 
for introduction. All the leading libra- | 
ries now take it, and renew as regularly | 
as the year comes ‘round. It is a lit- 
eral fact that, once acquainted with THE | 


‘DIAL, the librarian never willingly gives | 
it up. 


From Mr. FREDERICK VINTON, Librarian College 
of New Jersey: 


‘**T have examined carefully the copies of THE D1A sent 
me, and Iam so much impressed with the merit of what I 
fotnd that I not only wish to subscribe for it henceforth, but 


Tho you will be able to supply me with the past issues, from | 


the first.’ 


From Mr. F. H. HILD, Librariaa Chicago Publie Li- | 


brary: 


“T recommend Tae D1A to all Librarians as one of the 


| RUFUS C. HARTRANFT, PUBLISHER, 


most useful aids in preparing book-lists of current publi- 
cations.” 


THE DIAL, 24 Adams St., Chicago. 





cA Magnificent ‘Book. 


IN ARCTIC SEAS 


WITH THE 


PEARY EXPEDITION. 


| By Roserr N. Keery, M.D., Surgeon to the Expedi- 


tion sent by the Academy of Natural Science to ac- 
company Lieutenant Peary, and G. G. Davis, A.M., 
M.D., M.R.C.S., member of the Archeological As- 
sociation of the University of Pennsylvania, ete. A 
Story of Adventure in the Frozen North, and Life 
and Experiences near the North Pole, together with 
the complete 


LOG OF THE “KITE.” 


| Also the Peary-Verhoeff Letters ; the fac-simile «Cer- 


tificate of Search” for Verhoeff ; complete history of 
the Peary Relief Expedition ; of Lieutenant Peary’s 
journey over the inland ice to the northernmost ex- 
tremity of Greenland ; his Return, Welcome, Public 
Reception ; an Account of the Discoveries, ‘Trophies, 
ete.; together being the Complete and Authentic 
Narrative of the last and most successful Expedition 
towards the Pole, its Adventures and Results, and 
containing LIEUTENANT PEARY’s OFFICIAL REPorRT. 
It is a popular yet scientifically accurate exposition, 
and is illustrated with New Maps with all the Latest 
Discoveries, 156 Views selected from 2,000 photos 
taken on the spot, Portraits, Specimen of Greenland 
Lithography in colors, Fac-simile of an Eskimo News- 


paper. 

Curer SIGNAL-OFFICER GEN. A. W. GREELY, Com- 
mander of the famous Lady Franklin Bay Expedi- 
tion, writes to the author as follows concerning the 
volume : 


“Tt is a most timely, well-written, and interesting ac- 
count of the voyage. I consider it especially valuable 
as giving a clearer and more graphic idea of the Cape 
York Eskimo than has ever before appeared. They are 


| not only the most northern of the inhabitants of the 


earth, but have maintained an existence in compara- 
tively unreduced numbers, under circumstances which 
indicate the remarkable powers of endurance and skill 
in hunting, which make them perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary people of which we have any record. I am 
glad that you have given the first adequate idea of them 
to the world in your exceedingly entertaining narrative.” 


Orders filled strictly in rotation according to date of re- 
ceipt. One volume, 8vo, white vellum or in extra 
cloth, gold side and back, $3.50. 


Sold by subscription through agents ; for terms apply to 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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D. APPLETON & Co.’S NEW BOOKS. 


AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


AN ATTIC PHILOSOPHER IN PARIS; or, A Peep at the World from a Garrett. Being the 
Journal of a Happy Man. By Emite Souvestre. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 
“In the beauty of its dy =~ and treatment it =. be regarded asa French classic. In selecting it for a holiday edition and illustrating it 


=p s re -—~y -- of the drawings of French artists, the publishers have done their part to make it as well known in this country as it ought to 
aston 


“The influence of the book is wholly good. The volume is a particularly handsome one.”"—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


LOVE SONGS OF ENGLISH POETS, 1500-1800. With Introduction and Biographical Notes 


by Ratpu H. Carve, and Frontispiece after ANGELICA KAUFFMAN. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“* An admirable selection.""—London Atheneum. 
“From the stores of some three centuries much poetic treasure of the first order in art is forthcoming.’’-—London Saturday Review. 


IN GOLD AND SILVER. By Grorce H. ELLWANGER, author of “The Story of My House.” 


The Garden’s Story,” ete. With many illustrations. 16mo, cloth, $2.00. Also, limited édition de luxe, on Japanese 
Bs $5.00. 


poe = spat The Golden Rug of Kermansh&h ; Warders of the Wood ; A Shadow upon the Pool; The Silver Fox of Hunt’s Hollow. 


P i After spending a half-hour with ‘In Gold and Silver,’ one recalls the old saying, ‘Precious things come in small parcels.’ ’— Christian 
ntelligencer. 


“One of the handsomest gift-books of the year."’— Philadelphia Inquirer. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The True Story of a Great Life. By WittiAm H. Hernpon and Jesse W. 


Werk. With numerous illustrations. New and revised edition, with an Introduction by Horace Wuire. In two vols., 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00. 


“Mr. Herndon in his revision has been greatly assisted by Mr. Weik, his associate, and the two handsome volumes so freely revised will be 
accepted as the best biographies yet written of the great President.” —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
“Mr. White claims that as a portraiture of the man Linco’ ~ = Mr. Herndon’s work ‘will never be surpassed.’ Certainly it never has been " 
equalled yet, and this new edition is all that could be desired.”"— York Observer. 
EXTINCT MONSTERS. By Rev. H. N. Hurcutson, B.A., F.G.S., author of « The Autobiography 
of the Earth,’’ and “‘ The Story of the Hills.” With 62 illustrations. Bvo, eloth, $3. 00. 
account of some of the larger forms of ancient animal life, ‘‘ of which,’’ says the author, ‘‘a good deal more is 


A 
known might at first be supposed.’’ The dragons of old time, the great fish-lizards, the ssastoien mammoth Indian 
monsters, American monsters, ete., are described, and numerous restorations are shown in full-page drawings. 


Lie PHYSIOLOGY OF THE INVERTEBRATA. By A. B. Grirriras, Ph.D., F.R.S., author 
* Researches on Micro-Organisms,” ete. With 81 illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE JEWISH CHURCH. A Course of Lectures on Biblical Crit- 


icism, with Notes. - Ropertson Smiru, M.A., recently Professor of Hebrew, ete., Free Church College, Aberdeen. 
edition, - han and much enlarged. %vo, cloth, $3.00. 


DICTIONARY OF EVERY- DAY GERMAN AND ENGLISH. By Martin Krummacuer, Ph.D. 
In two parts: German-English and lish-German. 16mo, 356 pages, flexible cloth, $1.75. In addition to the Diction- 
aries proper, this volume contains lists of the most important technical terms, proper names spelled differently in the two 
languages, a sound-notation, an outline of grammar, and several pages of *‘ travel talk ’’ in parallel columns. 


APPLETONS’ HAND-BOOK OF AMERICAN WINTER RESORTS. With maps, illustrations, 
table of railroad fares, ete. New edition, revised todate. 12mo, paper, 50 cents. 


GOD’S FOOL. By Maarten Maarrteys, author of “ The Sin of Joost Avelingh.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“A remarkable work.” —New York Times. 


“The story is wonderfully brilliant. . . . The interest never lags; the style is realistic and intense; and there is a constantly underlying 
current of subtle humor. . . . It is, in short, a book which no student of modern literature should fail to read. "— Boston Times. 


IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH. By Bearrice Wurrsy, author of “The Awakening of 
Mary Fenwick,” ete. No. 109, Town and Country Library. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


A COMEDY OF ELOPEMENT. By Curistiran Rem, author of “ Valerie Aylmer,” “ Morton 
House,” ete. No. 108, Town and Country Library. 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


HANGING MOSS. By Pavt Livxpav, author of “Lace.” No. 107, Town and Country Library. 
Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.00. 
NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


STORIES TOLD IN AN AFRICAN FOREST. By A. J. Mounrenry Jepuson, author of ‘“‘ Emin Pasha and the Rebel- 
lion at the Equator.”’ Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $2.00 


MUM FIDGETS, AND THE TWO RICHARDS. Two stories by ConsTaANcE MILMAN, author of ** The Doll Dramas.” 
Illustrated. Square 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


FOR GROWN-UP CHILDREN. A collection of four short stories by Mrs. L. B. WALForp, author of ‘* Mr. Smith,” ‘* The 
Baby’s Grandmother,” ete. Illustrated. Sqaase ‘ame, eteth, $1.00. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, ganeil, upon receipt of price, by 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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THE LITERARY YEAR IN 
RETROSPECT. 

By the curious in obituary chronology, the year 
1892 will probably be remembered as the Annus 
Terribilis of the nineteenth century, just as the year 
1809 is remembered as made the Annus Mirabilis 
by the birth of Tennyson, Darwin, Mrs. Browning, 
Gladstone, Lincoln, and Holmes. For the year 
just ended is marked by the death of an unusual 
number of distinguished men of letters, its obituary 
roll including the supreme name of Tennyson, the 
great names of Renan, Whitman, and Whittier, 





so weighty a list of deaths, and certainly no one of 
the years already past can lay claim to such melan- 
choly distinction. The nearest approach is offered 
by the fatal year of 1832, marked by the deaths of 
Goethe and Scott. The death of Tennyson alone 
would have given 1892 a place with the years in 
which Shelley and Goethe and Hugo died ; the great 
names now linked with his give to that year its 
unique preéminence. It is also a coincidence worth 
noting that the year 1809 was made the most aus- 
picious of the century by the birth of the poet 
whose death has made 1892 the most memorable 
year of those which we remember for their losses. 

When we look back upon the years that have 
robbed humanity of its brightest ornaments, we 
have at least the consolation of noting that the 
places left vacant have been measurably filled in 
Sometimes the very death-year 
The year 
1822, whose summer mourned the untimely fate of 
Shelley, brought Arnold as a Christmas-gift to man- 
kind. And we may trust, in the presence of our 
recent losses, that the future will not belie the past. 
reflecting upon the words of Goethe’s Hrdgeist, re- 
evoked by Schopenhauer: “ Die Quelle, aus der 
die Individuen und ihre Kriifte fliessen, ist uner- 
schépflich und unendlich wie Zeit und Raum.” The 
beacon light of poetry is flashed from peak to dis- 


| tant peak along the ages, and we need not despair 





because no Lynceus among us may yet discern the 
gleam of the new-kindled fire. 

Turning now to the task of sifting the literary 
product of 1892, and of enumerating the principal 
publications of the last twelve months, we have oc- 
casion to chronicle no extraordinary development of 
literary activity, yet find no reason to regard the 
year asa barren one. It is difficult to single out 
from a list of thousands of volumes those entitled 
to special mention, and we have probably omitted 
many works that will be thought deserving of dis- 
tinction, but we may at least claim that our selection 
includes nothing that is not possessed of solid value. 

In poetry, the highest form of literature, the year 


_ is made forever memorable by the appearance of 


“ The Foresters ” and “ The Death of Znone,” the 
two volumes that complete the life work of the 
greatest of Victorian poets. Compared with such 
books, all the others appear insignificant. The one 
volume consecrates the forest of Sherwood as the 
glades of Arden were consecrated by Shakespeare ; 
the other hymns the hopes of mankind with a pro- 
phetie vision no less clear than that of Shelley. The 
two greatest English poets among those still living 
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are also represented in the year’s work. Mr. Swin- 
burne’s “ The Sisters,” although not wholly worthy 
of its author's fame, is still a beautiful example of 
dramatic verse. Mr. William Morris has given us 
his “ Poems by the Way,” and has told for us “ The 
Story of the Glittering Plain” in simple and noble 
prose that is almost poetry. “At Sundown,” Whit- 
tier’s posthumous volume, is entirely worthy of the 
beautiful life whose poetical achievement it so fit- 
tingly crowns. We should also mention Mrs. 
Nesbit’s “Lays and Legends,” Mrs. Moulton’s 
“Swallow Flights,” Mr. Kipling’s “« Ballads,” Mr. 
Henley’s “ The Song of the Sword,” Miss Fabbri’s 
“ Lyrics,” Mr. Perkins’s “ Eleusis,” and Miss Mon- 
roe’s “ Valeria” and “ Commemoration Ode.” 

The novel of the year is unquestionably Mrs. 
Ward's “ David Grieve,” which more eloarly than 
its famous predecessor shows that the mantle of 
George Eliot has fallen upon the author’s shoulders. 
Similarity of intellectual interest makes us couple 
with Mrs. Ward's story the anonymous “Cal- 
mire,” although that remarkable book has obvious 
literary shortcomings. Mr. Hardy’s «Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles” is also one of the most important 
novels of the past twelvemonth. “Esther Van- 
homrigh,” by Mrs. Margaret L. Woods, is a his- 
torical novel of admirable and distinctive quality. 
“The Quality of Mercy,” by Mr. Howells, is the 
best story that the author has given us for several 
years past. Mr. Stevenson’s “ The Wrecker ” and 
Mr. Crawford's “ Don Orsino” must also be men- 
tioned. Notable among short stories are Mr. 
Harte’s two volumes, “ Colonel Starbottle’s Client” 
and “A First Family of Tasajara,” Mr. F. Hop- 
kinson Smith’s “A Day at Laguerre’s,” Mr. James's 
“The Lesson of the Master,” and Vernon Lee’s 
“ Vanitas.” The most important translations of 
foreign fiction are those of Emile Zola’s “ La De- 
bicle,” the Baroness von Suttner’s “ Die Waffen 
Nieder!” Bjiérnson’s “ Det Flager i Byen og paa 
Havnen,” Couperus’s “ Eline Vere” and “ Nood- 
lot,” and Alexis Tolstoi’s “ Prince Serebryani.” 

In literary criticism and history Lowell’s lectures 
on the English dramatists and Mr. Stedman’s vol- 
ume on “The Nature and Elements of Poetry” 
share the first honors, the latter volume almost re- 
conciling us to the loss of him who wrote the for- 
mer, so clearly does Mr. Stedman now take rank 
as the most accomplished of living American critics. 
A certain interest also attaches to the publication 
of Carlyle’s “ Lectures on the History of Litera- 
ture,” although they are imperfectly reproduced, 
and add little to the reputation of their author. 
The volumes of essays, mostly literary, by Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, Mr. H. H. Boyesen, and Mr. 
Edward Caird are also of more than casual import- 
ance. Among books devoted to single writers, Mr. 
Waugh’s study of Tennyson probably deserves the 
first mention, and we should add Mr. Nichol’s life 
of Carlyle, Mr. Trent’s life of Simms, Mr. Wright’s 
life of Cowper, and Mr. Clarke’s sympathetic study 
of Whitman. In the history of our literature, the 
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two latest volumes of Mr. Henry Morley’s “ En- 
glish Writers” are noteworthy, as well as Mr. 
Brooke’s “ History of Early English Literature.” 

Art has been enriched during the year by Mr. 
Cole’s incomparable engravings from the “Old 
Italian Masters” and Mr. Hamerton’s sumptuous 
“Man in Art.” The most important among books 
of travel is Mr. Whymper’s “ Travels amongst the 
Great Andes of the Equator.” Mr. Warburton 
Pike’s “ The Barren Ground of Northern Canada” 
and Mr. Henry Norman’s “The Real Japan” are 
also not to be omitted, nor the concluding volume 
of Dr. Junker’s African travels and the record of 
Lieutenant Peary’s explorations in Greenland. In 
history we have had Mr. Fiske’s fascinating « Dis- 
covery of America,” Mr. Payne’s substantial treat- 
ment of the same theme, a new installment of Mr. 
Freeman's “ History of Sicily,” and Mr. Besant’s 
“London.” In science and philosophy the highest 
place must be given to Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
“ Principles of Ethics.” Mr. Hurley’s “ Essays on 
Controverted Questions ” and Mr. Tyndall's « New 
Fragments” naturally call for mention in this place. - 
“ The Spirit of Modern Philosophy,” by Mr. Josiah 
Royce, is a work of unusual attractiveness, although 
hardly an important contribution to thought. New 
editions hardly ‘call for mention in such a retrospect 
as this, but a word must be given to the exquisite 
editions of Landor, Peacock, and Jane Austen, pub- 
lished by Mr. J. M. Dent (what publisher ever be- 
fore had three so happy thoughts in a single year ? ), 
and Mr. Woodberry’s centennial edition of Shelley, 
with its thoughtful memoir. Among translations, 
too, we must mention the definitive edition of Mr. 
Jowett's Plato, and the finished prose of Mr. Nor- 
ton’s Dante. Finally, our survey would be sadly 
incomplete did it fail to include Sig. Lanciani’s 
“ Pagan and Christian Rome,” Mrs. Van Rens- 
selaer’s “English Cathedrals,” Mr. Symonds’s “Mich- 
ael Angelo,” Mr. Conway’s life of Paine, Mr. Camp- 
bell’s history of the Puritans in England, Holland, 
and America, Mr. Praeger’s “ Wagner as I Knew 
Him,” Miss North's ~ Recollections of a Happy 
Life,” Mr. Parkman’s “A Half-Century of Con- 
flict,” Colonel Dodge’s « Cesar,” the life and letters 
of Washington Allston, ‘* Moltke, His Life and Char- 
acter,” and the “Autobiographical Notes” of W. B. 
Scott. It is very hard to determine just where to 
stop in such an enumeration as this, and we call a 
halt at this point feeling that but inadequate justice 
has been done to the literary year now ended. 


CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 


The “Autobiographical Notes of the Life of 
William Bell Scott,” reviewed in the last number of 
Tue D1t, has elicited from Mr. Swinburne a protest 
as memorable in its way as Mr. Browning’s protest 
against the allusion to Mrs. Browning that the editor 
of Fitz Gerald’s letters indiscreetly allowed to appear 
in print. Mr. Swinburne’s outburst is called “The 





New Terror,” and is published in “The Fortnightly 
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raphers have added a new terror to death; Mr. Swin- 
burne supplements the saying by observing that “ auto- 
biographers have added a new terror to life.” The list 
of Mr. Swinburne’s literary recantations was some time 
since made to include the cases of Byron and Whit- 
man; the new recantation is still more violent and com- 
plete. For it will be remembered that Mr. Swinburne 
has paid many poetical compliments to the late Mr. Scott, 
and that, only ten years ago, he greeted him in a son- 
net as “Dear old fast friend, whose honors grow not 
old.” But the autobiography has changed all that, for 
it contains several anecdotes not at all to Mr. Swin- 
burne’s taste, aud the “poet and painter and friend” 
has now become “a poetaster and a dauber,” a man 
«born for a sign-painter in Cambo or in Thrums,” one 
“whose name would never have been heard, whose 
verse would never have been read, whose daubs would 





never have been seen, outside some esthetic Lilliput of | 
the North, but for his casual and parasitical association | 
with the Trevelyans, the Rossettis, and myself.” The | 
Swinburnian anecdotes in the autobiography are not, it _ 


seems, accurate as to fact, and so their author must have 
fallen into “a state of spiritual disease in which false- 
hood is to the sufferer what alcohol is to a dipsomaniac, 


and truth what water is to a patient afflicted with | 


hydrophobia.” Whoever opens the book, moreover, 
must exclaim with Catallus, “ O ventum horribilem atque 
pestilentem,” such “ virulent senility ” do its pages reveal. 


The January “ Cosmopolitan ” signalizes the be- 
ginning of its fifth year under the present management 
by an edition of 150,000 copies, and an elaborate article 
descriptive of the various processes, editorial and me- 
chanical, that go to the making of an illustrated monthly. 
Not the least interesting feature of this article is its 
account of the editorial mill through which contribu- 
tions are made to pass, and which sifts for final acecept- 
ance some two or three per cent of the whole number 
offered. 
cess described is suggested by one of the articles that fol- 
low, an article entitled “Confessions of an Autograph 
Hunter,” in which the author, with frank and unblushing 
self-gratulation, describes the disreputable trickery by 
which he has made his collection. No sort of lie, it 
seems, was mean enough to be unworthy his use, if by 
its employment he might hope to gain a coveted auto- 
graph. A “ great magazine” should be in better busi- 
ness than that of countenancing such persons or such 
forms of petty knavery. An editorial note expresses 
the opinion that the writer of the article “is likely to 
make his mark in the years to come.” We should say 
he had made it already, and a pretty black one at that. 
We are not surprised that Mr. Howells was unwilling 
to lend his editorial sanction to such articles. “No one 
ever resigns when he finds himself in a fitting nook in a 
magazine office,” remarks the editor of the “ Cosmopol- 
itan”; Mr. Howells evidently did not fit the nook that 
was prepared for him. 

One of the latest announcements of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago falls noticeably within the line of our 
recent suggestion that the university should be brought 
into close relations with the elementary and secondary 
education of the vicinity. An extensive series of classes 
has been arranged for the benefit of teachers and others 
whose occupations do not permit of their attendance 
upon the regular courses. These classes will be held 
evenings and Saturdays, in various parts of the city, 
will be under strict university regulations, and, since 





| United States Geological Survey. 
A curious commentary upon the sifting pro- | 








the university plan allows a certain proportion of de- 
gree work to be done in absentia, those who enter them 
will have the advantage of knowing that their work 
will be counted as so much done towards a degree. 
The work of these classes will be both academic and 
collegiate, and some of the ablest men in the university 
will have it in charge. To Professor Hale, the head of 
the Latin department, the elaboration of this new en- 
terprise is largely due, and Professor Hale himself 
offers a training course for teachers of Latin that ought 
to result in materially raising the standard of prepara- 
tory work in the public high schools. It is reasonable 
that the university should look to the public schools of 
Chicago for a large proportion of its future supply of 
students, and it is eminently wise that it should under- 
take to influence the shaping of these students during 
the preparatory period of their work. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 





PROFESSOR WRIGHT AND THE GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY. 
(To the Editor of THe DrAt.) 


Some statements in Professor Wright’s reply to my 
review of his work make imperative an additional word 
on my part. I will endeavor to render it as brief as is 
consistent with adequacy. The public have a right to 
expect accuracy and candor of the reviewer as well as 
of the author. No one is courteous to the public, what- 
ever the form of his language, who does not seek to 
convey to it a correct and just impression of that of 
which he writes. 

Professor Wright urges that justice was scarcely 
done to the extent of his work in connection with the 
He claims credit 
for three seasons’ work. The accounts of the Survey, 
based on Professor Wright’s own reports of service 
rendered, show just 137 days service, including work 
of all kinds,—field work, writing, revision, proof read- 
ing, etc., of which, as accurately as I can place them, 
22 days stand for my “month of July,” 20 days for 
my “later in the season,” 46 days for my “ part of the 
following season,” and the rest for office work, and that 
‘incidental to the completion of his report.” All told, 
this is less than one half of a year’s work, reckoned ac- 
cording to the standards of working geologists and 
working people generally. His report consists of 72 
octavo pages (pp. 39 to 110 inclusive, Bulletin 58, 
U. S. Geo. Surv.). If Professor Wright prefers this 
exact and determinative method of stating the extent 
of his work, he is certainly entitled to the substitution. 
If the public care to estimate the relative candor and 
accuracy of author and critic, they can compare these 
definite facts with the statements made by each. 

Professor Wright seems to feel that I should have 
taken cognizance of the “eight years previous to 1884,” 
during which time he “had been engaged in field-work 
in tracing the boundary of the glaciated area, beginning 
at the Atlantic Ocean and working westward,” of which 
he says the Survey took advantage. I need much 
further enlightenment if I am to give account of “eight 
years” such work, only a part of which, in any case, 
was included in his report. I know that Professor H. 
Carvill Lewis, in the introduction to his report on the 
terminal moraine of Pennsylvania (see Report Z, to 
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which Professor Wright refers), acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to “ Professor George Frederick Wright, of 
Oberlin, Ohio, who for six weeks, about one-third of 
the time employed in field work during 1881, gave me 
valuable assistance” (p. li.). I know, also, from Pro- 
fessor Lesley’s introduction to the same report (p. vi.), 
that Professor Wright spent seven days in preliminary 
work in 1880. This makes full seven weeks’ work 
officially reported in Pennsylvania. I know that Pro- 
fessor Wright gave parts of two field seasons (vaca- 
tions, chiefly, I understand) to work west of Pennsyl- 
vania, and I presume that he interpolated some other 
work with his duties as professor of theology, and he 
certainly did some considerable literary work in so fre- 
quent publication of his results; but as to the rest of 
the “eight years” spent in “tracing the boundary of 
the glaciated area,” I am in deep and dark ignorance. 
I am puzzled, also, to see how any considerable amount 
of “eight years” work could have gotten into a report 
of 72 pages, in addition to the work of “two further 
seasons ” and “a third seasou,” the report being chicily 
local descriptive matter. 

To soften the effect of the finding of drift by Profes- 
sor Salisbury and others a score or more of miles south 
of the line mapped and so often described by Professor 
Wright as the boundary of the glaciated area in the 
critical and much discussed region of the Delaware, 
Professor Wright explains in the November number of 
the “ American Journal of Science ” that “this part of 


our work was done by Professor Lewis and myself at | Teetcen@, Pemnnmsen Wensen, Geile, Chin. 


the outset of our attempts to trace the glacial boundary” 
(p. 364). The Pennsylvania report quoted above shows 
this to have been undertaken in December, 1880, and 
followed up in the summer of 1881. Professor Wright 
says, on page 84 of the work I reviewed, that Professor 
Lewis and himself made the survey of that state in 
1880. It bothers my limited arithmetical ability to 
figure in “eight years” between 1880 and 1884. Or, 
if all this were wrong, it would puzzle my understanding 
to see where the eight years were spent, since Messrs. 
Cook and Smock traced the boundary from the Atlantic 
to the Delaware, and two seasons were enough to cover 
what Professor Wright did. 

Perhaps a ground for reconciliation may be found if 
Professor Wright’s “seasons” and “ years” be under- 
stood to be those fragments of time not required by his 
duties as professor of theology, while my reckonings be 
understood to be made after the manner of geologists 
and the world generally; and if it be understood that 
Professor Wright worked vicariously for some years 
previous to his tangible field work on the glacial bound- 
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Wright’s sentence, “ During this interval my volume 
upon ‘The Ice Age in North America’ was published, 
but not without the express and written permission of the 
Director of the United States Survey,” carries, therefore, 
the implication that the Director transgressed his own 
regulations and passed upon a question for which he held 
me responsible. He did not do so. Professor Wright 
simply asked permission to use in his volume some matter 
and illustrations collected by him and contained in his 
report which had been passed upon by me and sent to 
the Director's office. This request the Director granted 
ina simple note signed by the chief clerk, a certified copy 
of which is now in my possession, and I am informed by 
the Director that there is no other ground for Professor 
Wright’s claim. If this stood alone, Professor Wright 
might be thought entitled to some latitude of interpre- 
tation, though not to so strong an expression as he uses; 
but in answer to a similar request made to me, I as- 
sented to the use of the material, as did the Director, 
but I also discussed at some length the advisability of 
the publication and its relations to the Survey, as it was 
my official duty to do. My letter is too long for full 
quotation, but the following extract contains the more 
vital parts. This may have some independent value as 
illustrating the attitude which I think many scientists 
take toward hasty popular publication. This letter was 
transmitted through the hands of the Director, and had his 
approval. 
Mapison, Wis., January 24th, 188°. 


My Dear Sir : . My delay in answering the for- 
mer letter was partly due to the interruption of vacation and 
partly to a doubt as to what I should say and an extreme re- 
luctance to say it. The doubt did not at all attach to your 
specific request for the use of the material of your report to 
the U.S. Geological Survey. That having been committed 
to the printer is essentially given to the public, and I can see 
no objection to your use of it even if your book should appear 
earlier than it. 

The presentation to the public of a book which purports to 
instruct the general unscientific reader concerning the ice-age 
and the antiquity of man, carries with it presumptions quite 
diverse from those upon which the work of the Geological 
Survey is based. This work finds its justification in the fact 
that leading and important traths relating to the glacial form- 
ations are not yet known but on the contrary are subjects re- 
quiring investigation. Under these conditions, to propagate 
conclusions is presumptively to erect barriers in the way of 
the reception of the truth when it shall be ascertained. . 

I can therefore, to speak frankly, only look upon such a pub- 


| lieation as you propose as being, in the present state of inves- 


ary by means of the publication of a letter from a well | 


known geologist, and in similar ways (see almost any of 
his earlier papers on the subject). 

Those geologists who have read the 26 pages of in- 
troduction, which I felt called upon to write to Professor 
Wright's 72 pages of report, will perhaps pardon me 
for not making much of the Survey’s inheritance from 
his previous work. 


should be known that Professor Wright made his appli- 
cation for appointment on the Survey to me as head of 


tigation, premature and unfortunate both for science and for 
the public. It seems to me proper enough for an investigator 
in connection with the presentation of his results to indicate 
his views of their general relations as that forms a part of the 
growth of the science, and as such results are usually ad- 
dressed to discriminating professional readers ; but it seems 
quite another thing to seek the miscellaneous public as an in- 
structor upon such broad and general themes as the ice-age of 
a continent, or the antiquity of man, for this inevitably car- 
ries with it the assumption of the fundamental pre-requisite 


| of instruction ; namely, determinate knowledge. . . . 
To fully understand the matter of the Survey title, it | 


the Glacial Division, secured it on my recommendation | 


(1 am sorry to say) and received his official instructions 


from me, that it was my duty, under the rules of the | 


Survey, to determine the advisibility or inadvisibility of 
publishing all matter pertaining to the Glacial Division, 
and that I was held officially responsible for it. Professor 


Concerning the antiquity of maa, there cannot even be a 
critical and specific statement of the problem until the chrono- 
logical relations of the various drift sheets and the non-glacial 
deposits of the West are determined. How much less, then, 
any conclusions which the public ought to accept. 

We are, it is true, rapidly approaching a time when some- 
thing may wisely be written on the general glacial history of 
the United States, and on a limited phase of the antiquity of 
man, because we are tracing out step by step the elements 


| of that history by the use of modern critical geology, whose 
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conclusions when fully reached will unquestionably stand, but 
it seems on this account only the more unwise to hasten before 
the public with that which is of uncertain value, or is at least 
largely intermixed with that which must at length be elim- 
inated 


I could not obviously write so frankly were it not for 
our official relations, but so long as you remain a member of 
the Survey it is necessarily implicated in any publication you 
may give forth, and therefore I in some measure partake of 
the responsibility for your publication. This responsibility I 
am not willing to assume, and as the relationship has ceased 
to be active . . . I think it will free us both from embarass- 
ment and give you perfect freedom to follow your own judg- 
ment if the relationship shall cease. 

If the book is to appear, as I assume it will, I am quite 
willing to do what I can to make it as valuable as practicable 
and to save you expense. I will therefore request that the 
electrotypes of the cuts you name be made and sent as you 
request. . . Very truly yours, 

(Signed) TT. C, CHAMBERLIN. 


To this, the following reply was received from the 
Director’s office: 

Wasuinerton, D. C., Jan. 29, 1889, 
Prof. T. C. CHAMBERLIN, Madison, Wis. 

Dear Sir :— Your letter of the 24th inst. and enclosure 
in relation to Professor Wright and his work on the Ice Age, 
ete., is received, and the views expressed and suggestions 
made touching the subject meet with the Director’s concur- 
rence. 

The letter to Professor Wright has been forwarded, and he 
has been given an estimate of the cost of the electrotypes al- 
luded to. 

By Order of the Director. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) James C. Pinuie, Chief Clerk. 


To properly understand the attitude of Professor 
Wright toward the work of Professor Salisbury, the 
fact to which allusion has already been made should 
be borne in mind,— namely, that several geologists, but 
especially Professor Salisbury, have found that drift 
extends to a considerable distance south of the limit 
assigned by Professor Wright, and have urged that this 
required a different interpretation of the glacial history 
of the region from that which he has so industriously 
propagated. I was not at the Rochester meeting.at the 
time of the discussion to which Professor Wright re- 
fers, but I was there on the day following and I gained 
the impression from the remarks of the several geologists 
whom I heard mention the subject that the “abundant 
evidence” which he thinks would have so impressed me 
came out of the discussion in a rather badly wrecked 
condition. At any rate, when I wrote the review I 
knew what the supposed evidence was, and from per- 
sonal knowledge of the region, as well as from my con- 
fidence in Professor Salisbury and others, I regarded 
the “abundant evidence” as some degrees worse than 
worthless, because I was convinced that it was not only 
valueless, but that it reflected upon the competency of 
its author. The alleged facts are directly at variance 
with the observations of half a dozen good observers. 
Drift that Professor Wright says does not occur at cer- 
tain points, does occur there, according to the concur- 
rent observations of several good geological observers, 
and I have now at command some of their collections 
which verify their observations. Quite independently 
of this, I pointed out in the review a radical self-con- 
tradiction involved in the interpretation of Professor 
Wright which any discriminating geologist can see for 
himself, without regard to personal confidence in any- 
one; and to this it is no answer to animadvert on “the 





cherished opinions.” 

If I read Professor Shaler aright, his account does 
not meet the critical demands involved in my state- 
ment, and his competency is not called in question. 

The reply of Professor Wright is, perhaps, not alto- 
gether to be regretted, as it affords an independent 
means of judgment of that peculiar combination of 
plausibility and inaccuracy which characterizeshis book. 


T. C. CHAMBERLIN. 
University of Chicago, Dec. 26, 1892. 


QUESTIONABLE METHODS IN BOOK PUBLISHING. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

Rudyard Kipling, in one of his racy sketches, won- 
ders how it is that an artist can be allowed to practice 
the questionable art of duplicating his pictures, simply 
because he finds it easy and profitable to do so, while 
such things as betting on a certainty, or playing with 
nicked cards, are tabooed in clubs, and if persisted in 
secure expulsion. Are the standards of ethics, it may 
be asked, higher among betting and sporting men than 
in art and literary circles ? 

A few years ago book-collectors were much pleased 
with the samples shown them of a beautiful edition of 
a famous French author, and being assured that the 
edition was limited, they promptly subscribed for it at a 
round price; but they afterwards felt that they had 
been the victims of a questionable hocus-pocus, when 
the same publishers sold the plates to another firm and 
the latter proceeded to issue from them a very unlim- 
ited edition of the work. It seems superfluous to say 
that when a buyer gives a large price for a copy of a lim- 
ited edition, the limited feature is an essential part of the 
contract, which he naturally regards as evaded, if not 
openly violated, when the same work is issued in a slight- 
ly different but unlimited edition from the same plates. 

A similar case is that of a firm who recently an- 
nounced the issue of an edition of a thousand copies of 
a very sumptuous book, which proved so tempting to 
collectors that before any of the copies were ready for 
delivery the price of those unsold was advanced from 
ten to fifteen dollars, and the remainder of the edition 
was closed out at the latter figure, purchasers evidently 
believing that even at this price the book would be a 
good investment. But their views were somewhat 
changed at finding, within « month, that substantially 
the same book was offered as a premium to subscribers 
to a magazine published by the same firm, who justify 
their action by claiming that the premium edition is not 
the same as the other, but a cheaper edition from the 
same plates. Yet the magazine’s agents are assuring the 
public that the book they are offering is identical in all 
respects with the one sold for fifteen dollars, with the 
exception of the inscription on the cover, “This edition 
consists of 1,000 copies, of which this is number vag 
Even if such representations by agents are unauthorized 
and unwarranted by their principals, would it not be 
better for them in such cases to “avoid the appearance 
of evil,” and thus spare the purchasers of “limited edi- 
tions” from very natural disappointment and irritation ? 
Of course the whole difficulty is obviated by simply 
announcing at the outset the various editions in which 
a work is to appear, and then making the editions ob- 
viously and unmistakably dissimilar. 

J. E. WoopHeap. 





Chicago, Dec. 20, 1892. 
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The New Books. 





IN ARCTIC SEAS.* 


The interesting and important book entitled 
“In Arctic Seas ” may be said to be, in a way, 
built in compartments like a ship, its contents 
embracing two main divisions, distinct yet 
closely related, together with various supple- 
mentary chapters and addenda. Part I., The 
Voyage of the ‘ Kite,’” is the narrative of the 
expedition sent in 1891 to convey Lieut. Peary 
to the northwestern shore of Greenland, where 
he proposed to winter until opportunity offered 
to begin his projected overland journey to the 
northeast coast; Part II., “The Peary Relief 
Expedition,” is a record of a second voyage of 
the same vessel in 1892, when she was sent to 
bring the Peary party home again. This see- 
ond trip was, as we shall hereafter explain, an 
afterthought, and was not a part of the orig- 
inal plan. Added to the accounts of the two 
voyages is a transcript of the log-book of Cap- 
tain Pike of the “ Kite,” a number of facts re- 
lating to young Verhoeff, the missing man, to- 
gether with some pages on the life of the ex- 
plorers in their winter quarters, and on Lieut. 
Peary’s journey over the inland ice. The sub- 
stance of the Lieutenant's report to the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences is given in an Ap- 
pendix, the volume thus forming a complete 
and authentic record of one of the few fairly 
successful expeditions to the frozen North. 
Briefly stated, Lieut. Peary’s theory was that 
the true way to solve the geographical prob- 
lems of Greenland, and at the same time to 
reach the most northern point humanly attain- 
able, was to journey overland over Greenland’s 
frozen surface, instead of attempting to work 
one’s way northward around the shore-line. 
His chief aim was to reach the most northern 
point yet touched by man, which is 83 degrees 
and 24 minutes, made by Lockwood and Brain- 
ard in 1882. While the Peary expedition 
fell short by a hundred miles of attaining this 
specific aim, it certainly made a record of which 
the participants may be proud, the geograph- 
ical, ethnological, geological, and other sci- 
entific results obtained being of high import- 
ance. As to the present volume, the au- 
thors of it are to be credited with a modest, 
straightforward, and thoroughly readable nar- 
rative, which the publishers have put in very 





*In Arcric Szas: A Narrative of the Voyage of the 
“* Kite ’ with the Peary Expedition to North Greenland. By 
Robert N. Keely, Jr., M.D., and G. G. Davis, A.M. 
fusely illustrated. Philadelphia: Rufus C. Hartranft. 


Pro- 






| attractive shape. The numerous illustrations, 


the fruit of pencil and camera, are of great 
interest. The plates well exemplify the gain 
to books of this class of photographic illustra- 
tion, the unerring solar pencil bringing home 
to us, with a vividness beyond the scope of 
verbal] description, the scenes and incidents of 
Aretie life. 

The Peary expedition was unaided by gov- 
ernment. It was sent out under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, receiving substantial support from this 
body and from the American Geographical 
Society of New York, as well as from the pri- 
vate means of Lieut. Peary and some of his 
companions. It was further determined by 
the Academy of Natural Sciences to send out an 
independent expedition, which was to charter 
a vessel, carry the Peary party to their winter 
quarters and point of departure, and there 
leave them. On the return voyage the Academy 
party proposed to make investigations of the 
land and its natural history, and it is chiefly to 
the fortunes of this special expedition that the 
first part of Dr. Keely’s narrative is devoted. 
The supplies for Peary’s proposed inland jour- 
ney and his means of returning to civilization 
were to be furnished by the Lieutenant himself. 
Thus, when the “ Kite ” left New York on her 
perilous trip, she virtually carried two expedi- 
tions: that headed by Peary, and that of the 
Academy, headed by Prof. Angelo Heilprin. 
The former comprised Lieut. Peary and his 
wife, Mrs. Joseph Diebitsch Peary, Lieut. Gib- 
son, Eward Astrup (a Norwegian), John M. 
Verhoeff of Louisville, Dr. F. A. Cook, and 
Matthew Henson (an intelligent young col- 
ored man of Philadelphia). Sentiment and 
added éclat apart, the object of Mrs. Peary’s 
accompanying the explorers is not apparent to 
the present reviewer ; and it should be stated, 
in justice to Lieut. Peary, that his plan was to 
leave his wife in comparative safety and com- 
fort at the winter quarters during his arduous 
journey into the frozen interior. Under Prof. 
Heilprin went Prof. Benj. Sharp, Prof. J. F. 
Holt, Dr. W. E. Hughes, Levi W. Mengel, 
Dr. Wm. H. Burk, Mr. Kenealy, Mr. Ash- 
urst, and Dr. Keely, all comparatively young 
men and used to travel. 

Of Dr. Keely’s full and interesting recital 
we can, of course, furnish but a meagre epit- 
ome. The expedition left Brooklyn on June 
6, 1891, on the staunch little « Kite,” Richard 
Pike as master, —a St. John’s, N. B., steam- 





whaler of 280 tons. After coaling at Sydney, 
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the northern journey was fairly begun, and 
toward the evening of June 23 Greenland was 
sighted, the rugged peaks back of Cape Deso- 
iation looming on the horizon. The “ Kite” 
was now fairly among the icebergs, a long pro- 
cession of these mighty fragments continuing 
all night, until Cape Desolation was passed, 
when, says the author, “we had beautiful, 
warm, sunshiny weather, allowing us to be on 
deck all the time. . The days were very 
agreeable, and having now crossed the Arctic 
Circle we were favored with continuous day- 
light.” The island of Disko was sighted on 
June 25, and shortly afterwards the “ Kite” 
dropped anchor in the pretty, land-locked har- 
bor of Godhavn, the principal settlement of 
northern Danish Greenland. The visitors were 
received most hospitably by the Danish authori- 
ties, and here enjoyed their first sight of the 
Eskimos -— which, admits the author, * is dis- 
appointing.” 

“It is true that they are squat in figure and swarthy, 
but those that we saw at Disko were not so remarkable 
in face or form as to have attracted attention in any 
port where foreign sailors abound, except for their skin 
costumes. Even these costumes would not have been 
particularly noticeable had it not been for their filthi- 
ness.” 

The Eskimo, be it said, knows nothing of water 
except that it is good to drink and good to 
float his kajak. He cannot swim, regarding 
the element with a cat-like dread; and it is 
noted that a native interpreter, subsequently 
engaged, in running over his qualifications 
proudly dwelt upon the singular fact that he 
“much wash.” At Disko the native dwellings 
were turf-built huts, about fifteen feet square, 
each with a single window with a sash of glass 
of several panes: 

«They were entered by a tunnel about ten feet in 
length and two or three feet in height, running out from 
its side. Before entering, it is quite essential to call 
some of the inmates, who then knock out two or three 
of the ugly-looking dogs which congregate in and 
about the openings of all the huts. After this precau- 
tion one goes down on hands and knees and crawls 
through the tunnel, a small door giving admission to 
the hut. The interior consists of but one room, half of 
which has a floor of wood, raised a couple of feet above 
the ground. On this the inmates spend most of their 
time, eating, sleeping, and working. The rest of the room 
is given up to cooking, curing of skins, and storage of hunt- 
ing and other implements. The raised floor is necessary 
to utilize the heat and warmth of the room, which is 
greater nearer the roof. The height inside the hut is 
hardly seven feet, it being impossible for any except 
the smaller inmates to stand upright when on the plat- 
form. . . . The floor itself was always strewn with 
fragments of skin, pieces of dirty blankets, and other 
offensive matter, which amply accounted for the vile 
odors encountered on entering.” 








were rather palatial when compared with those 
of the more remote natives of Whale Sound 
and Cape York. The Eskimo children were 
generally bright and pretty, and the author 
saw no slovenly-looking women — who, but for 
an abominable odor of grease and rank fish-oil 
about them, “ might have been quite attract- 
ive.” The camera, however, which kindly omits 
the odors, scarcely bears our author out here, 
we think. The men were neither so thrifty 
looking nor so well dressed as their wives, be- 
ing mostly habited in the cast-off garments of 
sailors. Dr. Keely attended a native ball at 
Disko, and kindly eked out the * orchestra ”— 
two ancient but accomplished Eskimos with 
fiddles — with his guitar, much to the general 
joy. The appetite of the natives is prodigious, 
and their favorite resort on the “ Kite” was 
the cook’s galley. Here they eagerly sought 
out any remains of food or refuse this envied 
functionary was pleased to give them. Among 
the Godhavn Eskimos was one notable veteran 
whose gastronomic fame was “founded on a 
rock.” Tradition said of this anaconda that 
once, having killed a seal at some distance 
from the settlement, he did then and there so 
stuff and engorge himself on raw seal-flesh as 
to be unable for two days to get under way 
again, much to the alarm of anxious friends at 
home. Doubting this saga, the « Kite’s ” crew 
resolved to test its hero. He was accordingly 
invited into the cabin, faced toward a table 
loaded with remnants, and given his head. Salt 
“junk,” bread, potatoes, coffee, vegetables, 
everything remotely edible, disappeared down 
his throat with awful celerity. ‘ He ate, and 
ate, and ate,” and, like Oliver, polished his 
plate and asked for more; until his hosts, 
humbled and convinced, and alarmed for the 
ship’s stores, hoisted him on deck again. When 
last seen he was headed in the direction of the 
ley. 

The “ Kite” left hospitable Godhavn on June 
29, and continued northward, touching at Up- 
ernavik, and arriving without much let or hin- 
drance, a few days later, at the dreaded Mel- 
ville Bay, where their troubles shortly began. 
A heavy floe of ice was encountered, and after 
much steaming ahead and backing and “ but- 
ting,” the argonauts found themselves fairly 
locked in the Melville Bay pack in latitude 
about 75°. Several hundred miles still re- 
mained to be traversed before reaching the 
Lieutenant’s objective point in the north, and 
the prospect was far from encouraging. On 
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the evening of July 11 a distressing accident 
happened to Lieut. Peary: 

“He was standing near the rudder-chains, in the 
stern of the ship, when a large block of ice struck the 
rudder with great force, throwing the tiller violently to 
one side, and tearing the wheel out of the hands of the 
helmsman. The right leg of the lieutenant was caught 
between the rudder-chains and the wheel-house, fractur- 
ing the bones of the lower third.” 

The plucky Lieutenant, though completely dis- 
abled, would listen to no advice as to abandon- 
ing his attempt for the year, and there was 
nothing to do but to proceed. We must pass 
over the graphie account of the “ Kite’s ” long 
battle with the Melville pack, which was finally 
won, thanks largely to the skill and patience 
of Capt. Pike and his crew. On July 15 the 
weather cleared and land was sighted, and on 
the 20th the fog rolled away sufficiently to dis- 
close Cape York, N. lat. 76 degrees and 2 
minutes, seven miles away. On July 23 an 
unlooked-for breaking up of the ice-pack oc- 
curred, and Cape Parry, marking the entrance 
to Whale Sound, which serves as an entrance to 
Inglefield Gulf, where Lieut. Peary proposed 
to land, was made in the evening. The * Kite ” 
had now virtually reached her northern desti- 
nation. After entering the sound the ship was 


put under an easy head of steam with the ob- | 


ject of finding an Eskimo village known to be 
in the vicinity. Three or four tents were 
finally deseried on the beach, and the whale- 
boat was lowered. The * village” consisted of 
only three rude skin tents supported on nar- 
whal horns, but a number of more permanent 
structures of earth and stones were seen 
near by. The entire population at this time 
numbered twelve — four men, three women, 
and five children, These remote and pitifully 
squalid savages were the so-called “ Arctic 
Highlanders * of Capt. Ross, and an interest- 
ing chapter is devoted to them. They had evi- 
dently rarely, if ever, seen white men, knew 
nothing of tobacco, and regarded a sailor who 
was smoking his pipe at the time with the ut- 
most astonishment. Except a few iron tips to 
their harpoons, a small piece of sheet lead, the 
iron end of a boathook, and a sewing-thimble, 
which a woman produced in great triumph, 
nothing was seen indicating contact with civil- 
ized man. 


“ Their food consisted of the flesh and blubber of the 
narwhal, walrus, and seal, and we saw lying in the 


neighborhood of their tents, on the bare ground, the 


partially-consumed carcasses of many of these animals, 
the walrus predominating. . . . At irregular inter- 
vals, according as their hunger moved them, they would 
cut from a carcass, with an old knife, a long strip of 
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flesh or blubber so large that it would barely go into 
their mouths. This strip was held in the teeth, while, 
with a sawing movement, a morsel was cut off so close 
to the mouth that their noses appeared to be in immi- 
nent peril. Thus, without cooking or other prepara- 
tion, they ate the dirty mass of fat and flesh with great 
relish. . . . The men were well-formed and slightly 
below the medium height. Their complexions were 
swarthy, and one or two had small beards or moustaches. 
The women were short and squatty, with faces broad 
and good-natured looking in spite of the small and 
slanting eyes and wide mouths. . . . All of the peo- 
ple were indescribably filthy, and had evidently never 
had a bath in their lives.” 


This isolated tribe, however, showed skill 
and intelligence in the construction of their 
huts, kajaks, sledges, etc., and even readily 
understood and appreciated the advantages of 
the improved mechanism of fire-arms which 
were shown them. Leaving this point the 
“ Kite” was once more headed up Whale 
Sound, and after some further search a suit- 
able spot was at length pitched upon for Lieut. 
Peary’s winter quarters, on the northeast side — 
of MeCormick Bay, lat. T7 degrees and 43 
minutes. A good beach was found, running 
up to a bluff which, again, sloped gently to the 
rampart of cliffs that marked the edge of the 
| great inland plateau. 
| The surface from the beach back to the cliffs was 
| covered witha luxuriant growth of flowers. Yellow pop- 
pies nodded like daisies in the bright sunlight, purple 
heaths and other flowers abounded, and once in a while 
a buttertly would lazily float along in the balmy air. It 
was difficult to realize that we were less than seven hun- 
dred and fifty miles from the Pole, and within a short 
distance of the spot where the Kane expedition had 
spent two miserable winters frozen in the ice.” 

Six days were spent at MeCormick Bay by 
the Academy expedition, and at 5:30 on the 
morning of the Tth they were called to bid 
good-by to the Peary party. “ As their boat 
rowed off,” says the author, “ they gave three 
cheers, but not with the hearty ring that I had 
heard from the same throats before.” Three 
blasts of the whistle and a volley of small arms 
signalled the * Kite’s ” departure. 

« The signal-bell in the engine-room rang full speed 
ahead, and in a few minutes we departed from the most 
northern white settlement on the globe, leaving our 
companions to face their chosen duty in that almost 
merciless Arctic climate.” 

We shall here take leave of this portion of 
Dr. Keely’s recital, to which we have necessar- 
ily done scant justice, merely adding that the 
| return voyage was rich in incident and in scien- 
tific results, and that the “ Kite” reached St. 
| John’s safely August 22, 1891. 
| Shortly after the return of the Academy Ex- 

pedition a general feeling of uneasiness was 
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manifest as to the ultimate fate of the Pearys 
and especially touching their proposed retreat 
in open boats from McCormick Bay to Uper- 
navik, a distance of over 600 miles. 
come was that another expedition, headed by 
Prof. Heilprin, was sent out by the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, styled the Peary Relief 
Expedition. The “Kite” was again chartered, 
and the party left St. John’s July 5, 1892, 
reaching MeCormick Bay July 23. As the 
“Kite” neared the lonely spot where the Pearys 
had been left to their fate, as it seemed, the 
year before, the excitement of those on board 
naturally rose to fever heat. Even sturdy Capt. 
Pike lost his composure, and kept the air filled 
with the booming of the little cannon and the 
shrill shrieks of the steam whistle. Certainly 
there was room for the gravest anxiety. After 
moving cautiously shoreward for a time, the 
man in the crow’s-nest reported that he saw a 
moving speck on the water at the entrance of 
the bay. The speck was seen, small and black, 
against the huge white wall of a towering ice- 
berg, but nothing could be made of it exeept 
that it was moving toward the vessel. 

“Slowly —oh! how slowly to the anxious minds of 
those on board —the object grew larger and finally 
took the form of a boat, in which were a number of 
persons. Then Mr. Dumphy, still in his post at the top 
of the foremast, sent a spasm of terror into the breasts 
of the party by shouting in an excited tone: ‘ By God, 
sir, they’re all huskies (Eskimo men) in that whale 
boat! They’ve killed the Peary party!’ But he almost 
instantly set all right by crying joyfully, ‘No, they’re 
not, sir; they’re waving their arms; they’re all right !’” 
By this time those on the + Kite’s” deck could 
see for themselves that there were several per- 
sons in the boat, and these were soon recog- 
nized as a portion of the Peary party who were 
being rowed by Eskimos. 

“The seene on board the ‘Kite’ was almost beyond 
description. Sailors not on duty in the rigging yelling, 
the second mate still in the crow’s nest shouted himself 
hoarse, while the members of the expedition were cheer- 
ing, shaking hands, and altogether behaving like men 
bereft of their senses. But the supreme moment came 
when the boat arrived alongside and Dr. Cook, Mr. 
Gibson, and Mr. Verhoeff climbed up the side of the ves- 
sel and sprang on deck. . . . The three men appeared 
in splendid condition, muscular-looking, deeply tanned 
by exposure, and, except Mr. Verhoeff, were dressed 
in full Eskimo costumes — reindeer coat and trousers 
and seal-skin boots that reached almost to their knees.” 


It was soon learned that Lieut. Peary and 
young Astrup, still absent on their inland jour- 
ney, were expected back daily, and that Mrs. 
Peary and Mr. Henson were in camp at the 
head of the bay. On the afternoon of August 
5, Prof. Heilprin started upon a well-timed 
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reconnoissance of the inland ice, and at nine 
o'clock in the evening Lieut. Peary and his 
companion were found, within easy distance 
of the camp, evidently strong, healthy, and not 
in the least travel-worn. 


“It was an awe-inspiring sight, these two men com- 
ing out of the great mysterious North, over that frozen 
terror, whose snows had never been trodden by human 
foot, alive from that fearful solitude on whose broad 
expanse life had never before drawn breath. Such was 
the feeling inspired that the cheering died away, and 
the silence that followed was oppressive, until Lieut. 
Peary, coming close, himself broke the spell by ex- 
claiming, ‘ Well, well, this is Prof. Heilprin. I am 
glad yours is the first hand I take. So this is the re- 
lief party. Well, gentlemen, nothing could have given 
me greater pleasure.’ Then after shaking each heart- 
ily by the hand, he continued, ‘I have travelled 1300 
miles and made a record, and neither of us has had an 
ache or pain since we left the Red Cliff House.” * 


The interval between the arrival in camp 
of Lieut. Peary and the afternoon of Aug. 23, 
when the “ Kite ” started homeward, was spent 
in further exploration, and later in the search 
for young Verhoeff. To the latter distressing 


| incident we shall return. 


With the triumphant arrival of the * Kite” 
in Philadelphia and with Lieut. Peary’s hand- 
some reception, already chronicled in the press, 
the reader is probably familiar. One dra- 
matic incident, however, may be cited : 

«“ Among the first to approach Lieut. Peary when the 
‘Kite’ had landed at her wharf was Miss Mattie Ver- 
hoeff, the sister of John M. Verhoeff, the missing miner- 
alogist of the North Greenland Expedition. When 
Lieut. Peary saw her approaching, he took off his hat 
and bowed. In a moment Miss Verhoeff had made 
her way to where the Lieutenant stood, and said, 
‘Lieut. Peary, I want to ask you what has become of 
my brother?’ ‘Iam sorry to say,’ replied the Lieu- 
tenant, ‘that he is not on board the vessel. He did not 
‘But where is he?’ asked the young 
lady. . . . The Lieutenant gravely expressed his sor- 
row at the young man’s absence. ‘Is that all you can 
say to me?’ inquired Miss Verhoeff, her voice quiver- 
ing. At this point her relatives spoke to her, assuring 
her that everything that could be had been done for 
her brother’s safety, and suggested that a private in- 
terview might be much more satisfactory to her.” 


At a subsequent interview, Lieut. Peary suc- 
ceeded in satisfying Miss Verhoeff and her un- 
cle, the Rev. A. W. Keigwin, that everything 
in his power had been done to find the missing 
man. Both relatives, however, persist in their 
belief that Verhoeff is still alive, and regard 


* The scientific results of this tremendous journey so hap- 
pily accomplished, and the conclusions deduced from Lieut. 
Peary’s data and cbservations, are given in the Appendix to 
the present volume ; and it is due to the plucky American ex- 
plorer to add that his success would seem to have opened a 
new era of polar enterprises. No less than three Arctic ex- 
peditions are already projected for next year. 
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the evidence of his death as ineenshusive. This 
opinion seems to be held by some members of 
the exploring party also. We may now give | 
a brief summary of the facts in this interesting 
case. 

Some three months before the departure of | 
the “ Kite” on her first voyage to the North, 
and while the early preparations were yet going | 
forward, Lieut. Peary received a letter dated | 
at San Francisco and signed by John M. Ver- 
hoeff, in which the writer, a young man of 
twenty-five, proposed joining the party. Touch- | 
ing his qualifications, he gave about the fol- | 
lowing statement : | 

“Can go several days without nourishment, and can 
endure as severe cold as an average man. As an in- 
stance, Dee. 1, 1890, at Portland, Ore., I swam across the | 
Willamette River and back in sixteen and a half min- 
utes, the temperature of the water being 70 degrees 
C. or 44 1-2 F. . . . Spent several years at an east- 
ern university, and think I could be of material assist- | 
ance to you in your trigonometrical calculations and de- 
termination of minerals by blowpipe analysis. Can walk 
forty miles per day on an average road, and have walked | 
sixty; find no trouble in sleeping out of doors.” 

The writer also offered to pay part of the | 
general expenses, and stated that he had thought | 
of getting to the North on a whaler, if no other 
means offered. Verhoeff’s account of himself 
has since been fully verified, and several in- 
stances of his singular intrepidity, endurance, | 
and determination, are cited. After some 
further correspondence Verhoeff’s offer was ac- 
cepted, and when the “ Kite” sailed he accom- 
panied the expedition as its accredited Miner- 
alogist and Meteorologist. When Lieut. Peary 
started with Astrup on his inland journey Ver- 
hoeff was left behind with Mrs. Peary and the 
rest, chiefly, as the Lieutenant says, because 
he was the only one who was capable of mak- 
ing meteorological observations at Red Cliff 
House (the winter camp) in a scientific man- 
ner. As stated, it was in the interval between 
Lieut. Peary’s return from the interior and 
the final homeward voyage of the “ Kite” that 
Verhoeff disappeared. Shortly before the date 
set for sailing Lieut. Peary had started with 
Mrs. Peary, Mr. Verhoeff, and some Eskimos, 
on a trip to the head of Inglefield Gulf, and 
while there Verhoeff obtained permission to go 
to the Five Glacier Valley for minerals, saying 
that he would require but two days for the 
work. He carried with him three pcunds of 
pemmican, a revolver with fifty cartridges, and 
his geological hatchet and a bag. A few hours 
later he met Mr. Gibson, who was hunting in 
the valley, and told him that he was going to 
collect minerals, and would be gone two days. 


Six hours after this meeting he nied unex- 
pectedly, and this time told Mr. Gibson that 
as his absence would probably be four days in- 
stead of two, “not to wait for him, but to re- 
turn to camp, and at the expiration of that 
time to send him a kajak and he would come 
home in that.” This is the last that is posi- 
tively known of John M. Verhoeff. A detailed 
account is given by our author of the search 
for him prosecuted fruitlessly for several days. 
On the sixth day of the search, after Five 
Glacier Valley had been thoroughly scoured, 
it was resolved to explore the great glacier at 
the head of Robertson Bay, Lieut. Peary’s 


| party taking the south side and Prof. Heil- 
| prin’s the north side. 


This was at 10.30. 


“About three hours later the two parties met in 
the middle of the great glacier, and Lieut. Peary’s 
sad face presaged unwelcome news. Ina few words 
he related that traces had been found by Mr. Gibson of 
Mr. Verhoeff, which indicated that unfortunate man’s 
almost certain death. The first signs were footprints, 
undoubtably Mr. Verhoeff’s, and, according to the unan- 
imous opinion of the Eskimos who followed them up, 


| they had been made on or about the same day he had 


been last seen by Mr. Gibson. These footprints led 
along the south shore of Robertson Bay, and were some- 
times imprinted in mud and sometimes on the foot ice.” 
In the vicinity were found, neatly piled upon 
a rock, a number of minerals showing marks of 
the hammer, and here and there the blue from 
a pemmican can, scraps of paper, a bit of 
string, ete., while just above a neighboring 
slope whose surface bore marks of recent dis- 
turbance, Verhoeff's footsteps were again iden- 
tified and traced up the side of the south lat- 
eral moraine towards an awful crevasse, and 
here all traces of him were lost. As Lieut. 
Peary says in his report: ‘* He was traced by 
his footsteps to the edge of a cleft in a tower- 
ing glacier. Then he was given up, after care- 
ful search in every direction made further ef- 
fort futile.” 

A word as to these crevasses. They are 
ice-chasms of unknown depth, tremendous gla- 
cier-fractures yawning a hundred feet or more 
below the surface, and the more treacherous 
from the snow-bridges that span them. These 
bridges, of the color of the abutting ice, cover 
the top of the crevasse, hiding it, and tempt- 
ing the wayfarer to certain destruction. For 
whether the snow-bridges be a foot thick, or six, 
they are equally perilous ; and sooner or later 
the unfortunate who tempts them must plunge 
into the abyss below. 

Such, it is surmised, was the fate of Ver- 
hoeff. Lieut. Peary thinks there is one chance 
in a thousand that he is still alive ; and to meet 
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this chance a year’s provisions were “ cached” 
for him at Cape Robertson. Some hold that 
for Verhoeff the Peary Expedition was but a 
shift for getting to Greenland — as the whaler 
would have been—and that he is now pursuing 
his researches independently, according to an 
original plan. Certainly there were points in 
his character and conduct, carefully detailed in 
the present volume, to foster the hope that 
John M. Verhoeff may yet turn up at Uper- 
navik with tidings that shall make him the 


hero of Arctic voyagers. E. G. J. 


EPISODES OF MASSACHUSETTS HISTORY.* 





Mr. Charles Francis Adams’s three essays 
on “ Three Episodes of Massachusetts His- 
tory” ought to interest every American citi- 
zen. Although they are records of local his- 
tory and tradition, they show the beginnings of 
the institutions which have done most for the 
things in American life of which Americans 
are proud. The first Episode shows how Bos- 
ton was settled. The second is a picture of 
one of the most exciting controversies in the 
early history of New England. The third is 
a masterly description of the growth and life 
of a New England town. 

In the “Settlement of Boston Bay” we see 
already begun the little colonies of which the 
centres are Plymouth and Salem. Between 
them lay the open harbor—overlooked by acci- 
dent—which, because of its natural advantages, 
was in the course of two centuries to absorb 
the commerce of New England. At Salem 
were the Puritans. At Plymouth were the 
Pilgrims. And lying between was Boston 
Harbor, from which were going and coming 
“ the old planters’; adventurers, religious and 
profane ; soldiers of fortune of various nation- 
alities ; pirates ; privateers ; would-be settlers; 
men seeking for gold ; “‘churchmen” with royal 
grants and the Book of Common Prayer. Some 
of those men made attempts at permanent set- 
tlement. Their history may be traced in royal 
grants, in records of commercial companies, in 
personal correspondence ; but many of them 
were mere soldiers of fortune who left only 
vague memories and traditions. Mr. Adams 
has followed the trail of those early settlers of 
Boston who left a “scent,” with almost uner- 
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tlement of Boston Bay, The Antimonian Controversy, A 
Study of Church and Town Government. By Charles Francis 
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Company. 
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ring patience and sagacity. Miles Standish ap- 
pears upon the scene, a doughty little warrior, 
described by rivals on Cape Ann as “a little 
pot soon hot.” We see something of John 
Endicott of Salem, the man whom Winthrop 
superseded and eclipsed. Winthrop was the 
greater man in breadth of thought and culture, 
with royal favor to back him. Endicott sub- 
mitted to the inevitable, but he never removed 
his hand from the shoulder of Winthrop. 
Winthrop governed more or less, but Endicott 
guided. Had it not been for his stalwart, hon- 
est bigotry, Winthrop would never have es- 
caped the perils of the second Episode, the 
“ Antimonian Controversy.” Among these 
men we see the graceful forms of Sir Harry 
Vane, the bright young diplomat and states- 
man; and Lady Arabella Stewart, a gleam of 
romance in striking contrast to the rigid stand- 
ards of Puritanism. The traditions of Bos- 
ton give us the names of Maverick, who kept 
open house on Noddle’s Island; Blackstone, 
the scholar and recluse, who brought his books 
and studious habits, to live the life of a hermit ; 
Thomas Morton, the hero and the victim of 
the jollity of * Merry Mount”; Saltonstall, the 
founder of a line of scholars unbroken to this 
day ; and many others, small and great, digni- 
fied and grotesque, who will remain for all time 
types of the founders. Mr. Adams shows us 
these people as they lived, and connects their 
fortunes in such a way as to give us with more 
accurate detail, in smaller space, a clearer vut- 
line than we have had before of things as they 
were. Sir Ferdinando Gorges, his son Robert, 
his cousin Thomas, and his nephew William, 
are here for the first time presented with due 
regard to the authority with which they came, 
the parts they played, the obstacles they placed 
in the way of Pilgrim and Puritan, and their 
downfall and exit from the history of New En- 
gland. At Salem, Roger Conant had been suc- 
ceeded by John Endicott, who was now set aside 
by Winthrop. He, coming over with seventeen 
ships and a colony of a thousand or more men, 
women, and children, found the little colony at 
Salem reduced to despair. More than eighty 
had died in the winter before by some epidemic 
disease. Those who remained were too weak 
to thrive upon coarse food, and they had no 
other. There was nothing here to tempt the 
gentlemen and ladies who accompanied Win- 
throp, and they pushed along to Boston, trans- 
ferred the seat of government to Charlestown, 
| and took possession in the name of the king. 
| The second Episode is one of the two in 
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which, as Mr. Adams says, New England lost 
her head. It is quite impossible for anyone 
now to draw accurately the picture of Bos- 
ton at that time. Whatever view we take, 
we find facts which are inconsistent with 
it. Human nature, as we know it under the 
forms of modern culture, gives us no standard 
by which to measure the thoughts, emotions, 
and actions of men and women in the early 
days in Boston. Here were about two thou- 
sand ladies, gentlemen, freemen, and servants, 
with the proper proportion of magistrates, and 
more than the necessary proportion of minis- 
ters of high education and ability. In this lit- 
tle community such strange things happened, 
that, after all has been said, we feel sure that 
we have not yet come to any clear knowledge 
of the modes of thought and feeling which to 
these men and women seemed reasonable and 
right. Mr. Adams has set the stage for ns 
with rare skill and with a most praiseworthy 
determination to state the facts as they are. 
In another place he says: “In our early New 
England scenes the real facts are good enough, 
strong enough, and picturesque enough, for 
anyone, be he historian, poet, or painter. 
They certainly have not yet been, nor are they 
likely soon to be, improved upon.” They can 
be improved upon only by following the lead 
of Mr, Adams and attaining to a more full 
knowledge of the facts and some new power of 
interpreting strange manifestations of human 
nature. Mr, Adams does not wholly succeed in 
clearing up the mystery, but he does write a 
story which excites the imagination of the reader 
like one of Shakespeare's dramas. Ann Hutch- 
inson was either one of the greatest women 
that America has ever produced, or else, fall- 
ing much short, she exerted an influence such 
as no woman of small intellectual power ever 
exerted before, She, alone, a stranger and a 
woman, came into this town of Boston when it 
contained two thousand people, and in a short 
time held all except a few of the ministers, 
John Winthrop and a few of the laymen, as 
in the hollow of her hand. She shook the gov- 
ernment of the Colony, and nearly overturned 
it. She interfered with the course of the Pe- 
quot war, She sat up one minister and pulled 
down another. She led Sir Harry Vane a cap- 
tive to her liberal ideas of religion, and when 
Winthrop became governor in the place of 
Vane she stripped him of his guard of halber- 
diers, and was the acknowledged leader in the 
civil, religious, and social affairs of the Colony. 
Had not John Endicott, that grim old Puritan, 
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been watching affairs from his home in Salem, 
and had he not brought his iron will to bear, 
Puritanism would have died out of Boston at 
the beginning. For this Ann Hutchinson, as 
Mr. Adams clearly shows, was “ the prototype 
of the modern transcendentalist.”” The move- 
ment started by her did not stop until it put 
the principles of religious toleration into the 
constitutions of Massachusetts and Rhode Is- 
land, and sowed the seeds of Unitarianism and 
modern Transcendentalism. Even the modern 
theory of Woman's Rights had its first illus- 
tration in her career, Gradually Puritanism, 
braced for its work by John Endicott, recov- 
ered its nerve, resumed the place of power, 
brought Ann Hutchinson to trial, treated her 
with exceeding harshness, banished her from 
the Colony, and sent her out into the wilder- 
ness, where at the hands of the Indians she 
died. The hatred, the harshness, the cruelty 
of these men are incredible. Mary Dyer, the 
companion of Mrs. Hutchinson, they hung, 
and her dust makes now some unknown part 
of Boston Common. Mr. Adams dislikes the 
Puritan magistrates and ministers exceedingly, 
and yet he dislikes Mrs, Hutchinson even more, 
and therefore he underrates her intellectual 
power and moral force. He is not quite con- 
sistent with himself, for he gives us his own 
verdict, which is always against his heroine, 
and at the same time so honestly tells the story 
that he excites our sympathy and admiration 
for her. According to him she was a feminine 
enthusiast who used her feminine ingenuity to 
make herself disagreeable to her opponents. 
She craved excitement. She was ambitious, 
“a female enthusiast, politician, and tease.” 
The cause of disturbance was a * quarrel in a 
vestry,” of which the occasion was the fact 
* that Mrs. Hutchinson, like many other women 
before and since, did not faney her minister.” 
Taking the other side of the case, we find that 
she was popular, first because of her * spirit 
and skill as a nurse and adviser” to her sex, 
by nature gentle and sympathetic, having in a 
large degree that gift called “ magnetism ” ; 
that she was able to match the best men of the 
Colony in debate, quick-tongued, and of a won- 
derful endurance; that she was the leading 
spirit in the social life of the Colony, * in fact, 
a born social leader’; that even the ministers 
resorted to her for advice, and governors yielded 
to the power of her thought. To explain the 
awful hatred of her enemies it is necessary 
to estimate fairly the power she wielded. Pos- 
sibly to some of our readers it will not be taken 
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for disparagement of Mrs. Hutchinson to say 
that * she might perhaps not inaptly be termed 
the great prototype of that misty school,” the 
transcendentalists of New England. Evidently 
in the mind of Mr. Adams this fact tells against 
her; but Ann Hutchinson, small or great, 
clearly belonged to the school, and was in 
many respects the equal, of Margaret Fuller 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson. From that point 
of view a new chapter will some day be written. 

The third Episode needs no praise and calls 
for no adverse criticism. Entitled « A Study 
of Church and Town Government,” it is sim- 
ply a model of historic research and composi- 
tion. It isa story of a small town in New En- 
gland, described during its life of two hundred 
and fifty years, in which it passed from the con- 
dition of a small parish, in which the minister 
was the first landholder, to the state of a modern 
city. But it is not the story of a town alone. 
It is also the history of an institution. For those 
who are making history in the West and South, 
this third episode may properly become a hand- 
book of history. In part because he is deal- 
ing with the history of his own family, the 
Quincys and the Hoars, he gives us some of 
the elements of goodness and greatness in the 
founders of New England, which are somewhat 
obscured in the other stories. Calm, strong, 
and temperate throughout, he leads us with 
wonderful skill to the right point of view. 
Some of the facts cited in regard to the mor- 
ality of New England may serve to modify our 
belief as to its grimness. Where so much New 
England rum was consumed, there must have 
been some merriment. John Adams found 
the social life of Quincey intolerably dull, hence 
the erroneous conclusion that all life there was 
dull. But John Adams had other interests 
and plans too large for the little town. He 
who has had personal experience of rural life, 
with a liking for it, will not believe that it 
could have been necessarily so dull in a coun- 
try town near the sea, with forests full of game 
and streams filled with fish, with a beautiful 
landscape, and enough to do in carving out a 
fortune or gaining a living from a not unfruit- 
ful soil. 

It has been inevitable that all historians 
should have concerned themselves mostly with 
the “sacred history” of New England. Mr. 
Adams has not wholly freed himself from the 
tradition. The profane history of New En- 
gland is yet to be written. These two thou- 
sand people in Boston, and their descendants, 
had adventures not recorded, resources not al- 
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_ ways revealed to the ministers, and qualities 





which, because they were simply human, do 
not figure m any ecclesiastical episode. Among 
the children of the godly founders was the 
usual proportion of the unregenerate. Their 
doings ought, if possible, to have a long chapter 
in some future history. The materials are not 
wanting, and when gathered and assorted they 
will relieve the “‘ sacred history” of New En- 
gland somewhat by gleams of pathos, heroism, 
comedy, and humor, which will show these peo- 
ple after all to have been human. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


RECENT LITERATURE ON CURRENCY 
AND TAXATION.* 

Mr. Robert Giffen, author of “The Case 
against Bimetallism,” is probably the ablest 
debater that has attacked the bimetallic ad- 
missions of the Report of the British Gold and 
Silver Commission. He represents the great 
capitalist and financial interests, and stands 
for economic optimism and laissez-faire. His 
book is full of close reasoning and is not 
marred by dreary statistical tables, though 
sometimes one wishes the author had backed 
his sweeping statements with figures. Mr. 
Giffen affects the “ administrative nihilism ” 
of Mr. Spencer, and denies that governments 
have the right to undertake bimetallism. The 
task of the state is to certify coins. Anything 
beyond that is stigmatized as “ meddling with 
the coinage.” He rejects the doctrine that it 
is a function of the state to keep the money- 
standard stable. In view of the Spencerian 
conception of government as the organ of jus- 
tice among men, this extreme position seems a 
little inconsistent. The author appears wholly 
to disregard the colossal injustice wrought 
against the debtor class by the present appre- 
ciation of the standard. He nowhere makes a 
direct allusion to it. 

Mr. Giffen contrasts an ‘automatic ’’ with 





* THe CASE AGAINST Bimerauuism. By Robert Giffen. 
London: George Bell & Sons. 

Curap Monry. New York: The Century Co. 

EquiTaBLE TAxaTION. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

Tue FREE TRADE STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND. New revised 
edition. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 

Tue TARIFF CONTROVERSY IN THE UNITED StaTEs, 1789- 
1833. Palo Alto, Cal.: The Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity Press. 

TAxaTION AND Work. By Edward Atkinson. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Tue Farmer’s TarirF Manuva. By Daniel Strange. 
(** Question of the Day.’’) New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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a “ managed ” currency, and declares the latter 
a departure from the Free-trade principle — a 
form of Protection, in fact. The incompe- 
tency of Parliaments is contrasted with the 
trustworthiness of Nature, and the conclusion is 
reached that geology, not government, had bet- 
ter regulate the circulating medium. He sees 
no difference between an attempt to fix the 
price of gold and silver and the many unsuc- 
cessful attempts to fix the price of other com- 
modities, and of labor. The obvious retort 
is that government affects the market price, 
not by fixing a mint price merely, but by using 
its money demand to support that price. Gov- 
ernment as controlling the demand for money 
has far more power over it than over commod- 
ities. 

It is interesting to note how the wild state- 
ments of American writers are often met by 
the admissions of their English fellow-mon- 
ometallists. The demonetization of 1871-73 
is often belauded. Mr. Giffen deems it, in 
Germany’s case at least, a mistake. The ap- 
preciation of the gold standard has been re- 
peatedly denied. Our author grants that it 
has risen twenty-five per cent in fifteen years. 
Bimetallism is to many a bugaboo of cheap 
money. He doubts if bimetallism would check 
the fall in prices sufficiently to be worth while. 
Let the “ flood-of-silver ” men read : “ The per- 
manent tendency must be for prices to fall, and 
whether there is one metal in use or two metals 
in use can have no effect whatsoever on this 
permanent tendency.” Mr. Giffen’s prophecy 
that “the attempt to force bimetallism on the 
mercantile and banking world of this country 
would produce an instant revolt” is very sig- 
nificant. The book may be counted on to brace 
the gold advocate and to toughen the fibre of 
the dissenting bimetallist. 

Of a different stamp is the little volume con- 
taining the “ Century’ magazine articles on 
“Cheap Money.” These articles have been 
handled so leniently on account of their good 
intentions that a word as to their quality may 
not be out of place. The “Century” econo- 
mist gravely lays down the principle of social- 
ism, i. e., that cost confers value. In view of 
the well-known power of monopolies to fix the 
exchange values of goods simply by manipulat- 
ing supply, this statement seems surprising. 
Weare next told that cheap money means high 
prices, and then we are assured that with cheap 
money the wage-worker “still receives the same 
number of dollars as wages, but each dollar 
buys less than it did before.” It would be in- 





teresting to know why cheap money should not 
inflate the price of labor as well as the prices 
of other things. The fact is, a laboring man 
receiving and spending his dollars on the same 
market has but little concern with the question 
of cheap money. The farmer, we are told, 
would suffer in the same fashion as the laborer. 
Of course prices of farm produce would not 
rise with cheap money. In fact, it appears 
from this genteel clap-trap that the high prices 
attending cheap money affect only those things 
which the readers of the “ Century ” buy, and 
never the commodities they sell. 

“In the end the farmer would find that . . . his 
every effort to gain relief through legislation which 
promised to make ‘money plenty ’ had the same result, 
—namely, to put him more helplessly in the power of 
men whose chief business it is to speculate in money.” 
Strange that these speculators should fight with 
tooth and nail every plan tending to arrest the 
steady appreciation of the dollar! The fol- 
lowing need no comment : 

“Rich men do not lend money; they borrow it.” 

«The true ‘ people’s money’ is the best money; that is 
the money which will buy the most of what every man 
needs.” ‘All authorities agree that the silver of the 
world would be dumped almost in a body upon us” 
with free coinage. 
It is strange that a great magazine should al- 
low such quackery to creep into it. Be that 
as it may, it is time that experts should show 
up such attempts of cant to masquerade as 
economics. Clap-trap wherever found deserves 
no mercy. 

“ Equitable Taxation ”’ entitles a slender vol- 
ume containing the best six essays submitted for 
a prize offered by “ Public Opinion” for the 
best essays on the changes necessary to secure 
an equitable distribution of the burden of tax- 
ation in the United States. The essays are by 
young men, and are brief (under 3000 words), 
condensed and pointed. Wisely, they fight 
shy of federal taxation, and address themselves 
mainly to state and local taxation. The writ- 
ers seem to concur in condemning our inquisi- 
torial hunt for personal property and our effort 
to equalize local real-estate assessments. They 
agree that what the county, township, town, or 
city requires after getting such licenses, rents, 
and franchise taxes as may be practicable, 
should be raised by real-estate taxes. The 
state, on the other hand, should not tax real 
estate, but should reach personal property by 
means of corporation taxes, inheritance duties, 
income taxes, rents, ete. In this substantial 
agreement lies the significance of the book. 
While drawing liberally from the writings of 
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Ely, Seligman, and other students of local tax- 
ation, and attempting no original scientific dis- 
cussion, the book will do good work in shak- 
ing up some of the cherished dogmas of the 
average man. 

Few books can one commend more heartily 
than Mr. M. M. Trumbull’s on “The Free 
Trade Struggle in England.” Though written 
by an ardent thorough-going free-trader, it will 
interest and fascinate free-traders, tariff re- 
formers, and protectionists alike. It is not 
strange that it has reached a second edition, 
for few books touching economics draw one on 
with such attraction. It is difficult to put the 
volume down until it is finished. The rise and 
triumph of the free-trade movement in En- 
gland is dramatized with a playwright’s skill. 
The crisp, nervous chapter titles —* At the 
Zenith,” * Nearing the End,” « At Last, Fam- 
ine ’’— reveal the merit of the author’s style. 
The narrative has a life and a “go” that is 
rare, coupled with a finish that reminds one of 
McCarthy’s “ History of Our Own Times.” 
The purpose of the book is not hidden, and 
every phase of the English struggle yields its 
moral to our own tariff controversy. The bril- 
liant epigrams are too many to overlook. 

“Had the English arguments for Protection been 
preserved in Mr. Edison’s phonograph, the unwinding 
of the machine would not have more faithfully repro- 
duced them than they have been reproduced by the 
American protectionists in the debates in Congress.” 
Of postponement, he says : 

“ Perhaps the most insidious enemy to every reform 
is that valueless concession which agrees to the princi- 
ple of it, and regrets that the present ‘ is not the time.’ ” 
Economie absolutism is rarely better put than 
in these words : 

‘«« But the laws of political economy cannot be bent to 
suit the differences of latitude and longitude.” 

In view of its “ home labor ” argument, he rep- 
resents ** Blackwood’s”’ as maintaining that 

“Sinbad the sailor moved about more freely and 
comfortably than he otherwise could because he carried 
on his broad shoulders the old man of the sea.” 

Again : 

“In vain and tiresome gyrations the Protectionists of 
old whirled round and round, trying to give special aid 
to some callings without injuring others.” 

The sweeping philosophy of Jaissez-faire is con- 
densed into an epigram : 

«“ Government can create nothing; and if it pours a 
eupful of prosperity upon this trade or that one, it must 
dip it up from the common fund of prosperity erected 
by the labor of all the rest of the people.” 


Of a debate : 


“With that speculative wonder which moves us as 
we roam through the great national museums of Europe 








and gaze on the mummies of old Egypt, we wander 
through the mazes of this debate and look upon the 
mummified theories of ‘ Protection’.” “It is often said 
that our much-vaunted American system of Protection 
is an emigrant from England, but that is a mild and 
gentle way to describe it. Literally, it is a convict ex- 
pelled from England by sentence of transportation for 
life.” 

Henry George will enjoy this tidbit : 

« As a rule the English landlord has no higher claims 
than a cut-worm to be called an agriculturist.” 
Retaliatory duties are “« The long-eared wisdom 
of biting off your nose to spite your face.” 
The government “had become tired dry-nurs- 
ing all the wheezy ‘ interests’ that claimed its 
legislative charity.” 

Inter folia fructus! The young university 
on the Pacific Slope has already borne literary 
fruit, and this time it is found between the 
leaves of Prof. Orrin Leslie Elliott's « Tariff 
Controversy in the United States, 1789-1833.” 
This is a piece of patient, painstaking, schol- 
arly work, that has long needed doing. Broad- 
minded men on both sides will welcome this 
new aid in extinguishing the tariff liar. It 
needs some continence to become a colorless 
medium for other men’s thoughts—to report the 
battle without taking sides; but Prof. Elliott 
has kept throughout the objective point of view. 
The book merits and will no doubt enjoy a 
wide reading. 

Mr. Atkinson’s book on ‘Taxation and 
Work” might be characterized as “ Atkinson- 
iana.” It is a series of loosely-articulated es- 
says containing the amateurish dogmatism and 
the charming exposition with which we are all 
so familiar. Mr. Atkinson seeks to put Tar- 
iff Reform on a new track. He would divert 
the movement from the “high priori” toad to 
the via media. He would enlist the sympathy 
of Republicans by setting up Protection proper 
against McKinleyism. In view of a coming 
surplus, Mr. Atkinson would put raw materials 
and partly manufactured articles on the free 
list. This would unfetter our manufactures 
and swell our volume of exports. Ultimately 
the tariff wall around our manufactures should 
be taken down and free trade declared with all 
the world. 

A strange farmer is Farmer Strange, author 
of « The Farmers’ Tariff Manual.” If the av- 
erage farmer displayed equal intelligence and 
acumen, there would be no agricultural depres- 
sion. The book is a slashing indictment of 
protection, in popular style and abounding in 
facts and figures. It examines the “ Theories 
of Protection,” “« History of Protection,” and 
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“ Practical Results of Protection.” The argu- 
ment is thrown into the form of lively comment 
on tariff texts culled from the utterances of 
protectionist statesmen. The manual is a mag- 
azine of ammunition for the controversialist. 


Epwarp ALSworTH Ross. 
Cornell University. 


FICTION IN FOREIGN PARTs.* 


A Russian novelist heretofore little familiar 
to English readers is introduced to the public 
by Mr. Jeremiah Curtin’s admirable transla- 
tion of “ Prince Serebryani.”” Count Alexis 
Tolstoi, the author, was born in 1817 and died 
in 1875. His life was mainly spent in the oc- 
eupancy of various military, diplomatic, and 
court positions. He wrote both prose and po- 
etry, and is best known by the historical novel 
here translated, and by a dramatic trilogy en- 
titled “ Boris Godunoff.” This trilogy has 
also been translated by Mr. Curtin, who prom- 
ises to publish it if the present volume be favor- 
ably received. We sincerely trust that its 
publication may not be long delayed, for the 
work has great intrinsic value, and Mr. Cur- 
tin’s workmanship as a translator is far above 
the ordinary level. It will be remembered that 
to him we are indebted for our English version 
of the magnificent historical novels of Sien- 
kiewiez. “Prince Serebryani” is a tale of 
Ivan the Terrible and his times. This mon- 
arch, and the nobleman of the title, are the 
chief figures in the work, and the generous 
manly character of the one is finely contrasted 
with the gloomy fanaticism and bloodthirsty 


* Prince SEREBRYAM > An Historical Novel of the Times 
of Ivan the Terrible and of the Conquest of Siberia. By Count 
Alexis Tolstoi. Translated from the Russian by Jeremiah 
Curtin. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Foorsters or Fats. By Louis Couperus. 
Clara Bell. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Gop’s Foot: A Koopstad Story. By Maarten Maartens. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

Tue Return or THE O’Manony. 
New York: Robert Bonner’s Sons. 

Tae Great SHapow. By A. Conan Doyle. 
Harper & Brothers. 

Tue Tower or Tappeo. By Ouida. 
endon Co. 

Unper Pressure. 
York: Macmillan & Co. 

Tue Caatrecaive or La Trisiré. 
New York: The Century Co. 

Tue Monk anp THE Hanoman’s DavcuTrer. By Am- 
brose Bierce and Gustav Adolph Danziger. Chicago: F. J. 
Schulte & Co. 

From AUSTRALIA AND JAPAN. By A. M. London: Wal- 
ter Scott. 


Translated by 


By Harold Frederic. 
New York: 
New York : Hov- 
By the Marchesa Theodoli. New 


By Henry B. Fuller. 





tyranny of the other. Yet Ivan is not solely 
depicted as the monster of popular tradition, 
and human traits may be discerned by a care- 
ful study of his sanguinary career. The book 
offers a faithfully minute picture of old Mus- 
covy in one of the most stirring periods of its 
history. It shows us the popular customs and 
beliefs, and the semi-civilized ways, of a race 
in the birth throes of national consciousness. 
It deals with horrors because the age dealt with 
them, and its characters are no carpet-knights 
of sentimental romance. The language is racy 
and idiomatic, sometimes too literally repro- 
duced to be wholly intelligible, but always vig- 
orous and productive of dramatic effect. Mr. 
Curtin’s historical introduction is a little con- 
fused, but helps us to understand many things 
that the story alone would not make suffi- 
ciently clear to an English reader. 

The ** Noodlot ” of Heer Louis Marie Anne 
Couperus, translated “ Footsteps of Fate” 
by Mrs. Bell, is a very different sort of work 
from the author’s “Eline Vere,” which we 
reviewed some months ago. The latter is a 
bright chronicle of modern life in the Dutch 
capital, realistic in method and abounding in 
vivid if trivial sketches of society. An element 
of morbidity is indeed furnished by the heroine, 
and the story grows more and more tragic 
towards the end. In + Footsteps of Fate,” the 
feeling is morbid throughout, and all three of 
the chief characters are of neurotic type. So the 
hero first murders his friend, and then both 
heroine and hero take poison and die in one 
another’s arms. It cannot be denied that the 
author sounds with considerable art the depths 
of a mind diseased, but his story is as essen- 
tially untrue to the facts of life as it is un- 
wholesome in its treatment. 

The writer who calls himself “ Maarten 
Maartens” has disappointed us in his latest 
novel, ** God’s Fool.”” The book has all the 
admirable qualities of its predecessors in the 
matters of style, minute description, and epi- 
grammatic humor. In these respects, indeed, 
the author’s talent verges closely upon genius, 
and there is no page of his volume that does 
not repay careful perusal. But the perform- 
ance as a whole is unsatisfactory because it 
deals with an “impossible” subject. The 
“reine Thor ”’ needs to be surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of mysticism to be impressive ; he is 
in his place in such a work as “ Parsifal,” or 
in an Oriental tale, or in a medieval chronicle, 
but he does not fit in with the commercial sur- 
roundings of a modern Dutch town, and does not 
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lend himself to the methods of modern realism, | a novel so different from the others both in 


even when the realism is as genuine and wholly 
admirable in its way as is that of the present 
author. Viewed in the cold clear light of fact 
he is simply an idiot, and, as such, commands 
pity to the exclusion of the nobler forms of sym- 
pathy. The hero of “God’s Fool” receives, 
when a boy, a blow upon the head which de- 
prives him of sight and hearing, and so de- 
ranges his mental faculties that he remains a 
child all his life. The author tries to make of 
this unfortunate accident a blessing by per- 
suading us that in being thus shut out from 
the external world the child is free to develop 
a spiritual character of the greatest moral 
beauty. But psychology is against the author’s 
plan, and all the tender care which he lavishes 
upon his monstrous creation does not reconcile 
us to its acceptance. Aside from the por- 
trayal of this character, the book is such a 


study of men and manners as few living writ- | 


ers are capable of making. The story, too, is 
told with admirable constructive art up to the 
final tragic episode, but that, we confess, we 
have not been able to understand at all. If 
the author intends us to believe that Hendrik 
was killed by his brother Hubert, he is guilty 
of an unpardonable piece of mystification. 
And if he intends anything else, we are un- 
able to state what it is. In a group of four 
little apologues, prefixed to the volume as texts, 
we are obscurely given to understand some- 
thing of the author’s philosophy. The apo- 
logue of the naturalist seems to be that we must 
take man as he is; of the logician, that too 
much zeal for shaping things as we would have 
them may result in failure as well as injury to 
ourselves ; of the poet, that it is our own fault 
if, in pursuit of an ideal, we are blind to the 
possibilities of actual existence. The fable of 
the satirist is so characteristic of the author 
that we leave it to speak for itself: ++ There 
was a man once —a satirist. In the natural 
course of time his friends slew him, and he 
died. And the people came and stood about 
his corpse. ‘ He treated the whole round world 
as his football,’ they said, indignantly, ‘ and he 
kicked it.’ The dead man opened one eye. 
‘ But always toward the goal,’ he said.” 

Mr. Harold Frederic has been favorably 
known for several years as the author of novels 
dealing with American life, and remarkable 
for their careful workmanship and faithful 
study of certain types of character. But Mr. 
Frederie’s previous performance has not pre- 
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subject and treatment that we find it difficult 
to admit its production by the same hand. It 
has a complicated and original plot, and is rapid 
in action, while Mr. Frederic’s other stories 
are inclined to be both simple and conven- 
tional in treatment; its exciting succession of 
episodes is also in striking contrast to the se- 
date and somewhat philosophical movement of 
its predecessors. The contrast in theme is 
also marked, for it is mainly a story of Irish 
life and character, depicted with an insight 
with which we find it difficult to credit an 
American writer. We almost seem to be read- 
ing a novel by Charles Lever, although a novel 
without the element of rollicking humor that 
is never wholly absent from the Irishman’s 
pages. The O’Mahony, it should be stated, is 
a bogus one; an American soldier who learns 
of an Irish estate of which the ownership is 
about to lapse, and who boldly takes posses- 
sion under the family name. This Arthur Or- 
ton of fiction is more successful than the fa- 
mous Claimant, for his imposture is not dis- 
covered, and he enjoys his stolen possessions 
to the end. The story is one of surprisingly 
varied interest, and never allows the attention 
to stray. It is not often that so welcome a 
novel is found among the host of paper-cov- 
ered fictions that issue weekly from the press. 
We can recommend it with a good conscience. 

Dr. Doyle’s story of « The Great Shadow ” 
is hardly more than a novelette in size, but it 
deals with one of the greatest of historical 
events, with the final overthrow of Napoleon 
and the end of the great European war. The 
author even takes us to Waterloo, which is a 
rash venture for any novelist after Hugo and 
Stendhal. The “great shadow” of the title 
is, of course, the shadow that Napoleon cast 
over Europe. The chief character of the story 
is the French refugee—one of Napoleon’s offi- 
cers—who finds shelter on a Scotch farm dur- 
ing the Elba period, and who takes with him, 
on departure, the heroine of the tale. The 
story is spirited and interesting, and often sug- 
gests the manner of Mr. Blackmore’s “‘Spring- 
haven.” 

As every confirmed novel-reader knows, there 
are two distinct Ouidas. One of them is a 
writer of highly-seasoned tales of English and 
continental society, tales for which no extrava- 
gance is too unbounded, no sensational feature 
too morbid or meretricious. The other Ouida 
is the writer of prose idyls so exquisite in senti- 
ment, so tender in feeling, and so graceful in 
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style, that they almost deserve the name of 
classics. The first of these writers was respons- 
ible for “ Strathmore” and “ Chandos” ; the 
second has given us “ Signia” and * A Leaf in 
the Storm.” Sometimes, as in * Wanda” and 
“Under Two Flags,” the composition shows 
marks of both hands, but as a rule they are 
kept fairly distinct. ++ The Tower of Taddeo,” 
Ouida’s latest novel, is a book that illustrates 
the higher and more poetic aspect of the au- 
thor’s singular literary gift. It is a graceful 
story of the Florence that she loves so well, 
and has many an incidental note of scorn for 
the modern inheritors of that fair city’s fame, 
who seruple not to defile and to destroy the 
beauty bequeathed by the centuries, but held 
by no means now as a sacred trust. There are 
many suggestions of * Romola” in this story, 
for its interest centres about a great scholar 
and antiquarian, living, like the creation of 
George Eliot's genius, with a beautiful and 
devoted daughter. The story is almost too 
pathetic at times, for it pictures the triumph 
of mean selfishness over generosity and devo- 
tion to ideal ends. One need not be a pro- 
fessed bibliophile to shed a tear over the fate 
of the Dante codex, or be held unduly senti- 
mental because sharing the grief of the schol- 
ar’s daughter at the demolition of the beloved 
tower in which her tranquil life had been 
spent. 

“Under Pressure” is a story of modern 
Rome, and is very fittingly dedicated to Mr. 
Marion Crawford, whé has done his best work 
in the portrayal of just such scenes and char- 
acters as the present writer has chosen for her 
canvas. Of a task similar to that so success- 
fully performed in the “Saracinesca” series 
of novels, the Marchesa Theodoli has not un- 
successfully acquitted herself, although her 
work is stiff-jointed when compared with the 
easy flexibility of Mr. Crawford's, and some- 
what lacking in color and richness. But the 
patrician type of character that she presents 
in the persons of Prince and Princess Astalli 
is essentially that of the Saracinesea, and is 
evidently described from something more than 
hearsay. The contrast between the old and 
the new generation is distinctly brought out, 
and the obvious lesson of the book is that tra- 
dition and custom, however held as sacred, 
must give way to the influences of a changed 
environment. The two daughters of the As- 
talli have been trained with all care in the good 
old ways of patrician Rome, yet they are es- 
sentially of the new age, and it needs but the 
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slightest external impulse to arouse them to 
self-expression and self-assertion. The parents 
are possibly represented as a trifle too heart- 
less to be strictly human, and they seem to 
consent more readily than consistency would 
require to an alliance with a liberal family, 
however wealthy and noble; but, admitting 
these slight defects, the plot is skilful in con- 
struction, and sufficiently provided with human 
interest. There are many indications that the 
writer is a literary beginner, and, for such, her 
work gives much promise. 

One must not expect to find much of a story 
in “The Chatelaine of La Trinité.” This 
book, like Mr. Fuiler’s previous production, 
depends almost entirely for interest upon its 
style, its allusiveness, and its suggestive way 
of touching, with the faintest possible tinge of 
satire, upon scenes and objects dear to the art- 
ist and the traveller. One who has never set 
foot in Lucerne, or Salzburg, or Verona, will 
find little charm in the chapters devoted to 
those charmed spots, for it is the writer's con- 
stant care to shun the explicit, and to provide 
only the faint side-lights of fancy as an iilumi- 
nant. As for the presumably human figures 
that flit from scene to scene in his pages, they 
have only the suggestion of flesh and blood ; 
they are little more than personified abstrac- 
tions, and, without frequent reference to the 
titles that so aptly designate them, the reader 
would find it difficult to keep them distinct. Mr. 
Fuller's style is a carefully elaborated product, 
refined almost to preciosity, and a trifle monot- 
onous, yet often admirable in its quiet grace. 
With the right kind of mental and moral prep- 
aration, one may extract considerable subdued 
satisfaction from this highly-finished piece of 
literature, but it appeals at best to an artificial 
taste, and to the very limited circle in which 
such taste is likely to have been developed. 
Mr. Fuller’s manner is essentially his own, 
although Mr. Henry James probably had some- 
thing to do with its fashioning. 

The story of «The Monk and the Hang- 
man’s Daughter,’ which is told by the col- 
laboration of Mr. Ambrose Bierce and Mr. 
Gustav Adolph Danziger, is stated to be based 
upon a manuscript legend found in the monas- 
tery of Berchtesgaden. It is a picturesque 
and romantic tale of the seventeenth century, 
with the theme of “Ekkehard,” but a different 
outcome, for the monk of Berchtesgaden does 
not, like his prototype in Scheffel’s immortal 
pages, resist the allurements of the flesh. The 
religious mysticism of the story appears a little 
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forced, and the sensuous note, accented by the 
accompanying illustrations, makes the composi- 
tion a trifle unwholesome. The best thing about 
it is the description of the Koénigssee and the 
surrounding mountains as seen with the eyes 
of the monk, to whom their wild magnificence 
appeals as symbolical of the wrath and power 
of the Creator. 

The stories comprised in the collection styled 
“From Australia to Japan” have abundant 
action of a highly interesting sort. In point 
of style they leave much to be desired, being 
written — descriptions no less than conversa- 
tions —in the sort of educated slang peculiar 
to globe-trotting Englishmen, a language which 
mingles the gutter vocabulary with uncouth for- 
eign words of local significance, and, again, with 
familiar allusions to the classics. Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling gave vogue to this mode of speech, 
and the present writer appears to be one of his 
many imitators. His stories are given a cer- 
tain distinctiveness by their tinge of social- 
ism, which appears in the most unexpected 
places, and about which the writer seems to be 
in earnest. The book displays a lively imag- 
ination, and has no slight degree of humorous 


in st. 4 
interest Witt1am Morton Payne. 


BRIEFS ON NEW Books. 


Tue series of volumes entitled 
« Events of Our Own Time” (Scrib- 
ner) has received an important ac- 
cession in Colonel G. B. Malleson’s “The Refound- 
ing of the German Empire, 1848-1871.” Colonel 
Malleson’s work, as a military and diplomatic his- 
torian, is always clear, forcible, and almost bril- 
liant, and the subject of his new volume could hardly 
have fallen into better hands. He begins by sum- 
marizing the thousand years’ history of the empire 
founded by Karl the Great, and enters upon his 
subject proper with the momentous year of 1848. 
The Danish war, the Austro-Prussian war, and the 
Franco-German war are the chief episodes in his 
work, both their political significance and their 
military conduct being very clearly discussed. The 
title of the work involves, to our mind, a miscon- 
ception, for the German Empire of 1871 was in 
no real sense a revival of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and the analogy is at best superficial. But this 
presupposition does not seriously affect the value of 
the history. The author’s characterizations of the 
great men of the epoch are singularly incisive, espe- 
cially in the cases of Bismarck, William I., and 
Louis Napoleon. Of the former he says, voicing 
the reflections that may now well occupy the mind 
of the deposed statesmian: “Was it for this, he 
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seems to mutter, that I forced on the war which 
gave Prussia Schleswig and Holstein in 1864; that 
I compelled unwilling Austria to declare war in 
1866 ; that, by the freest circulation of exaggerated 
statements, I roused a bitter feeling in Germany 
against France, and excited the statesmen, and, 
above all, the mob of Paris in 1870? —for this, 
that, the work accomplished, an empire given to 
the Hohenzollerns, I might be cast aside like a 
squeezed-out orange? Well might these be his 
thoughts, for it was he who made possible the task 
of German unity, though in a manner which will 
commend itself only to those who argue that the 
end justifies the means.” He who runs may read 
the moral of Bismarck’s career, and of his final 
crime committed in the spoliation of France after 
the capitulation. Colonel Malleson is not given to 
moralizing, but he cannot refrain from pointing out 
the fact that the stability of the new German Em- 
pire was made very uncertain by that initial act of 
greed which marked its organization. As for Louis 
Napoleon, these pages reveal him very clearly for 
the trickster that he was, and the moral is no less 
obvious in his case than in that of the apostle of 
“Blut und Eisen.” In accounting for the result of 
the Franco-German war, the author lays less stress 
than do most writers upon the inefficiency of the 
French armies, and more upon the blunders of their 
leaders. He quotes the German officer who said 
of Wirth: “We were within an ace of losing the 
battle, but the French did not know it.” And he 
says of Bazaine that, had he been other than he 
was, “had a genius and a patriot commanded the 
army in Metz, the issue of the war would, thanks 
to the universal patriotism of the French nation, 
have been far different” from what it was. Colonel 
Malleson appears to us wholly just in his distribu- 
tion of responsibility for the disastrous result. 


Mr. Henry B. WuHeatLey has 
} added the late Mr. William Blades’s 
graphical papers. fugitive essays to “The Book-Lovers’ 
Library ” (A. C. Armstrong & Son). Only one of 
Mr. Blades’s “Bibliographical Miscellanies” saw the 
light before his death, the others appearing post- 
humously in several magazines. All are now brought 
together under the title “ Books in Chains, and 
Other Bibliographical Papers.” To these Mr. 
Wheatley adds a brief biographical sketch, by way 
of introduction, and a very full topical index. Mr. 
Blades’s essays are all so useful to the book-lover 
and the bibliographer that one cannot help wishing 
his editor had included in the present collection the 
three letters in the “ Atheneum” of March 16 and 
30 and May 18, 1889, on the subject of “ Water- 
marks,” instead of giving a mere synopsis thereof. 
In these letters Mr. Blades laid stress on the im- 
portance of watermarks in fixing the size notation 
of books, but he considered them fallacious evidence 
as to the place and date of books. To a few readers 
the most useful paper in the present collection is, 
perhaps, the one entitled “The Use and Develop- 
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ment of Signatures in Books,” but the essays on 
“Books in Chains” will interest the general reader. 
In the town of Wimborne, which still possesses its 
library of books in chains, “a copy of Foxe’s ‘Book 
of Martyrs’ was, in bygone days, chained to a 
desk in the dissenting chapel.” A chamber over 
the sacristy of Wimborne Minster was formerly 
the treasure-house where the sacramental plate and 
other valuables were preserved, among them being 
“two pieces of the real cross, the thigh of St. 
Agatha, a portion of the crib used by our Saviour 
when an infant, some hairs from His head, a piece 
of the alabaster box of Mary Magdalene, a tooth of 
St. Philip, a bone of Melchizedek, and a thorn from 
our Saviour’s crown.” Originally the large collection 
of books in the church of St. Wallberg at Zutphen, 
in Holland, were unchained, but being of a relig- 
ious tendency, they excited the animosity of his 
Satanic Majesty, who, on several occasions, gained 
admittance and stole the best of them. There was 
no doubt about this, for the marks of his cloven 
feet were found plainly imprinted upon the flag- 
stones, so the books were put in chains sprinkled 
with holy water. In England, Mr. Blades tells us, 
not a single chained book is now to be seen in any 
of the universities, but collections still remain at 
Hereford, in the Cathedral and “All Saints’ Church,” 
in Wimborne Minster, Balton School, Grantham, 
and Turton. John Selden’s books, which were 
sent to the University Library, Oxford, in 1659, 
were chained, but the chains were all removed in 
1757. A few years ago America just missed ac- 
quiring the entire collection of books in chains at 
All Saints’ Church, Hereford. Mr. Stibbs, the Lon- 
don bookseller, purchased the lot for £100 and had 
them removed to London, chains and all, but the 
Dean of Windsor refused to sanction the trade and 
the books were returned, although Mr. Stibbs had 
completed arrangements for the transfer of the 
entire lot to an enterprising American bookseller. 


steed “ Unper the Evening Lamp” (Scrib- 
pleasant and ner) is the inviting title of a collec- 
informing essays. tion of essays, by Mr. R. H. Stod- 
dard on various poets,— Hogg, Motherwell, Blake, 
Hartley Coleridge, ete. The key-note to the volume 
is sounded in the preface: “I have been more in- 
terested,” says the author, “in their lives than in 
their writings, my object being biographical rather 
than critical, and if I have succeeded in interesting 
the reader in these outlines of biography, I have 
done what I tried to do.” The most captious 
reader will acquit Mr. Stoddard of dulness, and the 
essays, interspersed with bits of delicate comment 
and appreciation, are rather more than he claims 
for them. There is a tinge of melancholy notice- 
able throughout, not always inherent in the theme ; 
and Mr. Stoddard hints in the preface that, “for 
reasons which do not concern the reader,” he leans 
rather toward the poets who have endured fortune’s 
slings and arrows, than toward those who have borne 
their laurel gaily. Three or four of the names 





treated had certainly no reason to bewail their lot 
—notably joyous Monckton Milnes, a man who, as 
Landor aptly said, “warmed both hands before 
the fire of life.” Mr. Stoddard’s essays are pleas- 
ant reading; and the volume furnishes in compact 
form facts not easily accessible elsewhere. 


Mr. Henry Marson’s “ References 


of cmntvocestat for Literary Workers” (McClurg) 
— is a book not very aptly described 
by its title. If it were called a “ Manual for De- 


bating Societies” or the “ Literature of Contro- 
verted Questions,” one would get a much better no- 
tion of its contents. For what Mr. Matson has 
done has been to select several hundred subjects for 
debate, to classify them roughly, and to provide 
each of them with a synopsis of the chief points to 
be considered, and an extensive list of books and 
periodicals which may be referred to in the prepar- 
ation of an argument. In most cases the references 
given are so varied and so representative of differ 
ent views that the work must prove of considerable 
value to many classes of students. One need not, | 
for example, be engaged upon a debate so unprofit- 
able as “ Is Browning a greater poet than Tenny- 
son?” to find the Browning and the Tennyson 
references an exceedingly helpful adjunct to the 
study of those writers. It was a little absurd to 
throw all the subjects included into the form of 
questions for debate, but the essential usefulness of 
the work is not seriously impaired by this method. 
The writer's introductions to the subjects discussed 
are largely made up of labored platitudes, but the 
bibliographical feature of his work—the only thing 
of real importance about it—appears to be the prod- 
uct of much conscientious industry. We notice 
numerous references to THE DriAL among those 
made to periodical literature, which shows that Mr. 
Matson has not been neglectful of the best author- 
ities. a Deeoellies 

In a beautiful volume just issued by 
the Clarendon Press, of Oxford, we 
have an opportunity to judge for 
ourselves of the quality of the greatly celebrated 
“Table-Talk ” of John Selden, as uttered three hun- 
dred years ago. Coleridge is on record as having 
pronounced the work one with “ more weighty bul- 
lion sense” in it than he ever found “ in the same 
number of pages of any uninspired writer.” “Oh!” 
he cries, * to have been with Selden over his glass 
of wine, making every accident an outlet and a ve- 
hicle of wisdom!” Dr. Johnson said that it was 
better than all the ana of the Continent. The 
“ Table-Talk” belongs to the last twenty years of 
Selden’s life, covering the years 1634-1654. The 
present editor, Mr. Samuel Harvey Reynolds, A.M., 
contributes a useful introduction of eighteen pages. 
and numerous notes. The subjects are arranged 
alphabetically, under one hundred and fifty-four 
headings. Naturally, so miscellaneous a collection 
varies much in interest. Some of it has to do with 
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matters of mere research; some with matters of 
grave consequence at the time, but of little or none 
now; some have passed into current coin of the 
realm, as when Selden says of marriage, “ Of all 
actions of a man’s life, his marriage does least con- 
cern other people ; yet of all actions of our life, ’t is 
most meddled with by other people.” 


OnE might think a new edition of 
“The Complete Angler” something 
of a superfluity, in view of the Pro- 
tean variety of shapes already given that first of 
piseatorial classics, but a glance at the edition now 
added to a lengthy list shows us clearly that there 
was room for one more. ‘The editor who has this 
time taken the work in hand is Mr. Edward Gilpin 
Johnson, whose name has been signed to so many 
D1at articles that he needs no introduction to our 
readers. Mr. Johnson has given the text of Walton 
intact, but has spared us Cotton’s supplement, as 
well as the technical notes and explanations super- 
added upon Walton by his successors. And Mr. 
Johnson has given us, besides an accurate text pro- 
vided with a note or two where strictly necessary, 
an introductory essay which is a very charming 
piece of critical biography. Mr. Johnson has more 
than once shown himself, in dealing with seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century worthies, to com- 
mand a touch whose delicacy might be envied him 
by most writers upon similar subjects, a touch more 
suggestive of Mr. Dobson than of anyone else, but 
still distinctly individual. He treats Walton as be- 
longing to the “section of mankind paradoxically 
styled + philosophical ’ because of a natural inability 
and distaste to philosophize at all,” and these words 
supply the keynote of the editor's disquisition. The 
publishers (McClurg) of this latest of “ Anglers” 
have made of it a very pretty book, not the least 
attractive of its features being the side-stamp, 
which shows us four fishes, with various expressions 
of expectancy or suspicion, about to dispute for pos- 
session of the solitary and friendless worm that has 
fallen into their midst. 


in acceptable new 
edition of “The 
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oe In “ Appleton’s Canadian Guide,” 
readable handbook Part II., we have an accurate and 
(0 western Canada. veadable handbook to Western Can- 
ada. Part I. treated of what may be called Old 
Canada, stretching from Niagara eastward. Part 
II. has immeasurably the greater area to cover; 
but this New Canada, if we except the rich and 
densely peopled peninsular region of Ontario, is as 
yet more a land of promise than of fulfilment. 
What it lacks in legendary and historical associa- 
tions, however, it more than makes up in the sub- 
limity and strangeness of its landscapes and in the 
spirit of sanguine enthusiasm that pervades it. In- 
evitably, such a work as this is a continuous trib- 
ute to that great and wisely patriotic railway, the 
Canadian Pacific, which may be regarded as the 
maker of Western Canada. The writer of this 
work, Mr. Ernest Ingersoll, has brought to his task 
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an unusually complete equipment, having been nat- 
uralist to the Hayden Survey in the West. He is 
not only a man-of-letters, but a trained observer 
and a practical traveller. Not the general tourist 
only, but the sportsman as well, will find this book 
an invaluable companion. It is pleasantly illus- 
trated, and supplied with excellent maps; but like 
its predecessor, Part I., it would be much improved 
by adequate indexing. 


deat , THIRD on the list of the « Great Ed- 
cuin and his z - 

placeinthe __— ueators” series (Scribner) comes 
Metory of eduedtion: « Aleuin and the Rise of the Chris- 
tian Schools,” by Professor Andrew F. West. Al- 
cuin’s place in the history of education is not that 
of one who has made new contributions to the sum 
of learning, either by invention or by recovery of 
what had been lost. Yet he is to be highly esteemed 
for the invaluable service he rendered as a trans- 
mitter and conserver of the learning that was in 
danger of perishing, and as the restorer and prop- 
agator of this learning in a great empire, after it 
had been extinct for generations. His treatises are 
not to be judged apart from the environment of his 
times. That some one should at some time teach 
the rudiments of learning to barbarous western Eu- 
rope, and that Aleuin did this and recognized the 
limitations under which learning would be received, 
is not so much a proof of mediocrity as of his sa- 
gacity. He was not a writer of genius, nor of orig- 
inality, nor of vast learning, but he was a man of 
great practical sense, and his educational work 
holds an important place in the world’s history. 





BRIEFER MENTION. 


Tue name of Grace H. Dodge is a familiar one in 
connection with the Working Girls’ Societies of New 
York City. Her name now appears as editor of a col- 
lection of papers, written by members of one of these 
clubs, called « Thoughts of Busy Girls” (Cassell). It 
would be unfair to apply the usual literary standards to 
such a book, but it will probably have an interest for 
those .o whom it is dedicated,—namely, “ the many girls 
who are co-laborers in factory, shop, oftice, and home.” 


Tue “ Ariel ” Shakespeare (Putnam) is the latest of 
miniature editions of the great poet. Each play has a 
volume to itself, with an eclectic text, Howard’s outline 
illustrations, leather covers, and a box. The plays are 
to appear in groups, and the first of these groups com- 
prises seven of the comedies. The typography is clear 
and pretty, and there are no notes to confuse the reader. 


«CoLumBus and His Discovery of America” is the 
latest addition tothe « Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science.” It comprises ora- 
tions by Professor H. B. Adams and Professor Henry 
Wood; a paper on “The First Jew in America,” by 
Prof. M. Kayserling; an account of « Columbus in Ori- 
ental Literature,” by Dr. Cyrus Adler; a bibliography 
of the subject, and a list of public Columbian memorials 
in Europe and America. 

Or the new “Dryburgh” edition of Scott’s novels 
(Maemillan), we have received « Waverley,” illustrated 
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by Mr. Charles Green, and “Guy Mannering,” illus- 
trated by Mr. Gordon Browne. These volumes will 
appear monthly until the series is complete, and each 
volume will have its own special illustrator, with but 
few repetitions. The same publishers have added the 
«Christmas Books” to their new popular edition of the 
best novels of Charles Dickens. The introductions to 
these volumes, by Mr. Charles Dickens the younger, 
provide them with a feature of great interest. 


THE two series of Brooklyn Ethical Association lec- 
tures, on the subjects of “ Evolution ” and “ Sociology ” 
respectively, are now published in companion volumes 
by Charles H. Kerr & Co. The same publishers send 
us, under separate covers, one of the lectures in the 
former volume, “ Proofs of Evolution,” by Mr. Nelson 
C. Parshall. 

«“ HyGrenic Measures in Relation to Infectious Dis- 
eases ” (Putnam) is a small book of household hygiene 
by Dr. George H. F. Nuttall. Dr. Charles W. Dalles 
is the author of a thin volume of allied interest, on the 
subject of “Accidents and Emergencies ” (Blakiston). 
Both these books ought to be found useful in the family. 

Votume XLIV. of « The Century,” just issued in 
bound form, is noticeable for the concluding papers on 
“Ttalian Old Masters,” Seiior Castelar’s biography of 
Columbus, Mr. Stedman’s Turnbull lectures on poetry, 
the “Century Series of Pictures by American Artists,” 
Mr. Fuller’s “La Chatelaine of La Trinité,” and Mr. 
Van Brunt’s papers on “ Architecture at the Columbian 
Exposition.” 

«“CoLLoquiAL French for Travellers” and “ Collo- 
quial Italian for Travellers” (Brentano), by Mr. H. 
Swan, are two thin volumes, one-half of whose pages 
contain French or Italian words and phrases with their 
English equivalents, while upon the others we find such 
specimens of an unknown tongue as the following: 
* Avvé voo — dae laettr — poorr mwa?” They are in- 
tended for people who fondly fancy that the pronuncia- 
tion of a language may be learned from a book. 


Vorvme III. of “Scriptures Hebrew and Christian ” 
(Putnam), edited by Dr. E. T. Bartlett and Dr. John P. 
Peters, completes that useful work. The greater part 
of the New Testament is given in this volume, with a 
text rearranged for purposes of consecutive and con- 
nected reading. 


Tue following volumes of verse must be dismissed 
with few words of comment. Miss Lucy Larcom’s “ At 
the Beautiful Gate ” (Houghton) is a dainty volume of 
religious lyries free from any taint of sectarianism. 
Mr. Frank Dempster Sherman’s “ Little-Folk Lyrics” 
(Houghton) fairly rivals the similar volume of Mr. R. 
L. Stevenson. The “Rings and Love-Knots” (Stokes) 
of Mr. Samuel Minturn Peck are trifles of graceful and 
delicate workmanship. Mr. Espy Williams, who writes 
“The Dream of Art and Other Poems” (Putnam), is 
mechanical in his versification, and not deeply inspired 
in his song. “ Prayers from the Poets” (Revell) is a 
compilation from many sources. In the “Cameo” 
series (Cassell), we have a selection from the « Love- 
Songs of Robert Burns,” made by Sir George Douglas; 
and a group of “Irish Love-Songs,” selected by Miss 
Katharine Tynan. 

Tue fourth series of “«' The Best Reading ” (Putnam), 
edited by Mr. Lynds E. Jones, offers a priced and clas- 
sified list of the most important books published dur- 
ing the last five years in the United States and En- 
gland. “ What I Know about Books and How to Use 





a thin volume of suggestions, duly flavored with piety, 
on the subject of good reading. 

Tue latest additions to the “ Unknown Library ” 
(Cassell) are “Green Tea,” a love story by V. Schallen- 
berger; “A Splendid Cousin,” by Mrs. Andrew Dean; 
and “A New England Cactus and Other Tales,” by 
Frank Pope Humphrey. 

REcENT issues of foreign fiction in English include, 
« Beyond Atonement” (Worthington), from the Ger- 
man of Frau von Ebner-Eschenbach by Miss Mary A. 
Robinson; “ Nimrod & Co.” (Cassell), from the French 
of M. Georges Ohnet by Mrs. Mary J. Serrano; and 
«The Naiad,” from the French of George Sand by 
Miss Katherine Berry d’Zéréga (Jenkins). 

AN attractive library edition of Dr. Edward Eggles- 
ton’s famous novel, “The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” is 
published by the Orange Judd Company. The author 
supplies an interesting new preface and some notes on 
the dialect spoken by the characters. Another new edi- 
tion is Mr. William Black’s “ MacLeod of Dare ” (Har- 
per) in the popular issue of that writer’s novels. 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWs. 





Mr. R. D. Blackmore has just finished a novel en- 
titled “« The Pearly Cross.” 

Mr. Swinburne has written an ode to be sung at the 
opening of the Royal College of Musie next summer. 


“The Private Life of the Romans,” by Mrs. Harriet 
Waters Preston and Miss Louise Dodge, is to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 


«“ The Magazine of Art” for January has the opening 
paper of the series by Mr. Theodore Watts, devoted to 
the portraits of Tennyson. The article is of very great 
interest and value. 

On the 27th of last month, M. Louis Pasteur cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday. Few men in the history 
of the world have done so much for their fellows as the 
great French scientist. 

“The American Atheneum” is the title of a new 
monthly paper, published by Mitchell’s, and devoted to 
literary interests. The contents are varied, and reviews 
of books play but a small part. 

The Chicago Kindergarten College is now carrying 
on its sixth annual literary “school,” the subject being 
Shakespeare, and the speakers including Prof. R. G. 
Moulton and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. 

The best drama on the life and career of Oliver Crom- 
well sent to the Boston “Commonwealth ” during the 
present year, will be awarded a prize of five hundred 
dollars, the gift of an anonymous enthusiast. 

There are in Asia no less than a score of public 
libraries, each containing 20,000 or more volumes. The 
library of Bombay, with 80,000 volumes, and the Tiflis 
library, with 35,000, stand at the head of the list. 

«American Young People,” a new monthly for children, 
is announced to appear the present month. It will « have 
for its prime object the education of the youth of the na- 
tion in the principles of patriotism and true citizenship.” 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons make the following an- 
nouncements: “Short Stalks,” by Edward North Bux- 
ton; “Studies by a Recluse in Cloister, Town, and Vil- 
lage,” by Dr. Augustus Jessopp; and “ Studies of Travel 
in Greece and Italy,” by the late Professor Freeman. 
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Signor Giulio Canestrelli, under-librarian of the Vic- 
tor Emanuel Library in Rome, has published an accur- 
ate bibliography of Mazzini’s writings, which comprises 
558 numbers, Italian and foreign. Only 120 copies of 
this work have been printed. 

M. Charles Wagner’s “La Jeunesse” will be pub- 
lished soon, in translation, by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. The book is said to be the exponent of the re- 
action which has sprung up against the materialism 
and the realism which have pervaded and degraded 
French life and literature. M. Wagner addresses him- 
self to youth because in them he finds most clearly re- 
flected the disease of the times, and in them the great 
hope for the future. 

During the winter quarter of the University of Chi- 
cago, Professor Knapp will give public lectures on the 
Basque, Irish, Welsh, Russian, Polish, Bohemian, and 
Servian languages. Professor Knapp has in prepara- 
tion the following works: A critical edition of the poem 
of “The Cid,” a “Life of George Borrow,” a “ His- 
tory of the Spanish Reformation in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury,” a “ History of Spain from the Earliest Period to 
the Present,” and a “ Dictionary of the Spanish Lan- 
guage.” 

The melancholy news has been received from En- 
gland that Mr. William Watson has become insane. 
Mr. Watson was one of the most promising of the 
younger English poets. He has been overpraised of 
late by injudicious crities, some of whom have made the 
preposterous suggestion that he be appointed Tenny- 
son’s successor as Laureate. Such wild talk as this 
does distinct harm to the reputation of a man who has 
shown himself possessed of real talent, and it is unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Watson should have been made the vic- 
tim of this sort of friendly unfriendliness. 


The University of Chicago’s new “Journal of Polit- 
ical Economy,” which will be published quarterly, has 
just made its initial appearance, under the editor- 
ship of Professor Laughlin. It takes rank at once with 
the similar quarterlies issued under the auspices of 
Harvard and Columbia. A conspectus of courses in 
economics offered at the various universities of the 
country shows Chicago to almost head the list with 
nearly a thousand hours of lecture and recitation work. 
The University of Pennsylvania offers a few more hours, 
while Harvard, Columbia, and Ann Arbor give about 
three-fourths of the number. The department of Eco- 
nomics is undoubtedly one of the strongest in the new 
university, and probably the most thoroughly organ- 
ized. The first University Convocation is set for Jan- 
uary 2, and Professor Hermann von Holst will make the 
address of the evening. 

The American publishers of “Joost Avelingh” and 
«“ God’s Fool” send us the following note personal to 
the author: “Maarten Maartens is a Dutch country 
gentleman living in an old chateau in the wilds of Hol- 
land. His neighbors know nothing of his English lit- 
erary career. To them he is merely one of themselves, 
only a little more indolent and indifferent to local top- 
ies. ‘They cannot understand what he does with his 
time all day (as he does not shoot), and occasionally, 
at some social function, a young lady will ask him 
whether he reads English. He has traveled a good 
.deal, and has lived in France and Germany. It was 
mere dogged resolve which foreed his books into print 
in English. He chose to write in English so as to have 
an audience. He sent ‘Joost Avelingh’ to England 
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from Holland, and all the big houses it was sent to re- 
fused it. Then he published it at his own expense.” 


Ouida’s “The Tower of Taddeo” (reviewed else- 
where in this issue) was not published on the Continent 
by Baron Tauchnitz, for the reason that the author had 
sold her rights to Messrs. Heineman & Balestier, who 
have av “English Library” of their own for Conti- 
nental circulation. The Leipzig publisher having com- 
plained at being thus ignored, the author printed a state- 
ment in the London “Times,” concluding with these 
words: “If the general rule of de mortuis, ete., prevents 
the full expression of my views concerning the deceased 
person whom Mr. Henry James has seen fit to mourn 
as a Marcellus, I must, in justice to myself and to the 
little Florentine tale of an old tower, say herein that in 
the arrangements for its production I was completely 
overreached by a singularly sharp Yankee.” The con- 
tract which Mr. Balestier persuaded the author to sign 
disposes, in a perfectly clear and straightforward way, 
of all the rights above disputed, and it is difficult to see 
how Ouida has anyone but herself to blame. 


Whittier’s eighty-fifth birthday was celebrated, on 
the 17th of last month, in Brooklyn and Amesbury. 
At the Brooklyn celebration, a poem was read by the 
Rev. John W. Chadwick, and an oration delivered by 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrison. At Amesbury there were 
addresses by Dr. H. G. Leslie and Mr. James W. Pat- 
terson, and original poems by Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton and Miss Lucy 
Lareom. Mrs. Spofford’s verses were as follows : 


‘*On heavenly ramparts, loud and clear, 
Shrill, shrill, and sweet, and earthward bounding, 
Glad salutations to their Peer 
To-day the trumpets should be sounding. 


‘In many a wide and winding chord 
Such music once before they blew him, 
When he, the trumpet of the Lord, 
Answered, the Lord’s breath blowing through him. 


‘* To-day, through interspace of night, 
Undying dawn and vernal forces, 
Mailed in a whiteness more than light, 
He sings, he springs to song’s far sources. 


‘Oh, mighty as the battle-blast, 
And soft as wings in summer stealing, 
A great voice on the outer vast, 
What wondrous strains he now is pealing.”’ 


Topics IN LEADING PERIODICALS, 
January, 1898. 


Anthropology, Problems of. Rudolph Virchow. Pop. Sci. 
Castine, Maine, Story of. E. I. Stevenson. Mag. Am. History. 
Christmas on the Pacific. Illus. Phil. Weaver, Jr. Overland. 
City Vigilance League, Our. Dr. Parkhurst. No. Am. Rev. 
Cola di Rienzo. Harriet Preston and Louise Dodge. Atlantic. 
Columbian Celebration of 1792. E.F.deLancey. M. A. Hist 
Count Diodati. F.D. Thompson. Magazine Am. History. 
Currency and Taxation, Recent Bookson. E. A. Ross. Dial. 
Curtis, G. W., and Civil Service Reform. S.S. Rogers. Atlan. 
Education, Higher, inthe U.S. Seth Low. Educational Rev. 
Elizabeth, Age of. G.G. Hepburn. Magazine Am. History. 
English Literary and Municipal Problems. F. Harrison. For. 
Extirpation of Tumors, Early. J. W.S. Gouley. Pop. Sci. 
Evolution, Organic. Frank Cramer. Popular Science. 
Feudal Chiefs of Acadia. Francis Parkman. Atlantic. 
Fiction in Foreign Parts. W.M. Payne. Dial. 

Fiction, Recent American. Anne Wharton. Lippincott. 
Foils and Fencing. Illus. E. Van Schaick. Lippincott. 
France, Universal Suffrage in. Senator Macé. No. Am. Rev. 
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Freeman, Edward A. John Fiske. Atlantic. 

French Political Stability and Economic Unrest. Forum. 
Genius and Suicide, ©. W. Pilgrim. Popular Science. 
German Socialism and Literary Sterility. F. H. Geffeken. For. 
Gould, Jay, and Socialism. A.T. Hadley. Forum. 

High Schools in New England, Status of. Educational Rev. 
Immigration. George F. Parker and 8S. G. Fisher. Forum. 
Immigration, Suspension of. W. E. Chandler. No. Am. Rev. 
Industrial Cotiperation. David D. Field. No. Am. Review, 


Insomnia and Recent Hypnotics. Dr. Hammond. N. A. Rev. | 


Kindergarten Christmas, A. Illus. Nora A. Smith. Overland. 
Labor Organizations in Law. Oren B. Taft. No. Am. Rev. 
Lincoln, Recollections of. Marquis de Chambrun. Seribner. 
Man, Study of. Alexander Macalister. Popular Science. 
Marriage among the Ancient Israelites. Popular Science. 


New York City School System, J. M. Rice. Forum. 

Paris, Proletarian. [llus. Theodore Child. Harper. 

*eary Expedition, The. E.G.J. Dial. 

Peary Relief Expedition, The. Illus. Angelo Heilpriu. Seri. 
Pension Law and its Administration. E. F. Waite. Harper. 
Political Organizations in U.S. and England. No. Am. Rev. 
Poor in Naples, The. Illus. Jessie W. V. Mario. Scribner. 
Religious Discussion, Legitimate. Bish. Coleman, N. A. Rev. 
Rome, A Decorator in. lus. F. Crowninshield. Scribner. 
Russian Kumys Cure, The. Isabel F. Hapgood. Atlantic. 
Seulpture of the Year. Illus. Claude Phillips. Mag. of Art. 
Sebastopol, Fall of. Wm. H. Russell. Scribner. 
Sea Power, Elements of. Capt. A.'T. Mahan. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Silver Problems. Henry Hucks and Henry Bacon. Forum. 
Telescope, Possibilities of the. A.G. Clark. North Am. Rev. 
Tennyson. Illus. Annie Fields, Harper. 
‘Tennyson Portraits. Lllus. Theodore Watts. Mag. of Art. 
Tests on School Children. E.S. Scripture. Educational Rev. 
U.S. History, How to Study. Prof. Chambers. M.A. Hist. 
Vegetable Malformations. [lus. B.D. Halsted. Pop. Sci. 
Velasquez. Tus. Colin C. Cooper. Lippincott. 
Whittier’s Birthplace. Miss J.G. Tyler. Mag. Am. History. 
Zuyder Zee, On the Shores of the. [llus. Magazine of srt. 


List OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, embracing 80 titles, includes all books 
received by Tur Dian since last issue.) 


ART AND GIFT BOOKS. 


Pablo de Segovia, the Spanish Sharper. ‘Translated from 
the original of Francisco de Quevedo-Villegas. Illus- 
trated with 110 drawings by Daniel Vierge, together with 
Comments on them by Joseph Pennell and an essay on 
the life and writings ad uevedo by Henry Edward 
Watts. Folio, pp. 259, red edges. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Vellum, $20.00, 

The Ariel Shakes First group, comprising 7 vols., 
mo, gilt top. Eins by Frank Howard t P Putman’ S 
Sons. Each vol., bound in flexible leather, sold separ- 
ately; per set, $5.25. 

The School for Scandal: A A. Greo By Richard Brins- 
phe Sheridan. Illus. wy, 8, rego. Sm. 4to, pp. 169, 

it top, uncut edges. Co. In box, 33.50, 

Poems by Helen ph, — to, pp. 266, gilt edges. 
Roberts Brothers. In box, $3.00, 

The Century Magazine, Vol. XLIV. Illus., 4to, pp. 960, 
gilt top. Century Co. $3.00, 

In Gold and Silver : The Golden Rug of Kermansh&h, Ward- 
ers of the W. A Shadow upon the Peol, and The Silver 
- of Hunt's Hollow. By Geocee H. Ellwanger, author 

“The Garden's Story." [lus. by Gibson and others. 
ine pp. 146, gilt top, uncut — dD. — & Co. 
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Voces Populi. (Reprinted from “Punch.”’) By F. Anstey, 
author of * Vice Versa.’’ Second series, illus., sm. 4to, 
pp. 156. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 

The Wit and Wisdom of Charles Lamb, with Anecdotes 
by His Comteaaperarion. Selected and arranged by Ernest 
Dressel With portrait, 24mo, pp. 267, gilt top, 
rough tay "baleen 8 * Knickerbocker Nigyets. wt ~ 
box, $1.00, 

Europeen Pictures of the Year: Being the Foreign Art 
Supplement to the ** Magazine of Art,”’ 1892. Illus., 4to, 
pp. %. Cassell Publishing Co. $1.00, 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


St. Nicholas: An Illustrated Magazine for Young Folks. 
Volume XIX., in two parts, sm. 4dto. Century Co, $4, 


Massachusetts History, Episodes of. George Batchelor. Dial. | Stories, By Ascott R. Hope. Ius., 12me, pp. 447. Mac- 


millan & Co. $1.75. 

The Moon Prince, and Other Nabobs. By Richard Ken- 
dall Munkittrick, author of “ Farming.’ Illus., 12mo, 
pp. ‘40. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 


| Christmas Fvery Day, and Other Stories. Told for chil- 


dren, by W. D. Howells. Illus., 16mo, pp. 150. Harper 
& Bros. $1.25 

Where Duty Lies. By Silas K. Hocking, author of * For 
— a te Liberty. * Thlus., 12mo, pp. 360. F. Warne 
& Co 


| Short History of English Literature for Young People. 


By Miss E. S. Kirkland, author of ** A Short History of 
England.” Tilus., 16mo, pp. 398. C. MeClurg & Co. 
ob. 
The Conways. By Effie W. Merriman, author fi * Pards.”’ 
Tlius., Imo, pp. 303, Lee & & Shepard. $1. 


| The Midnight Warning, and Other Stories. “By Edward 


H. House. [lus., 12mo, pp. 300. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The Writings of Thomas Jefferson. Collected and edited 
by Paul Leicester Ford. Letter-press edition, limited to 
70 copies. Vol. 1., 1760-1775, 8vo, pp. 498, kilt top, un- 
cut edges. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. | $5.00, 

Letters of Geraldine Endsor Jewsbury to Jane Welsh 
Carlyle. Edited by Mrs. Alexander Ireland, author of 
* The Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle.”’ Prefaced by a mono- 
graph on Miss Jewsbury, by the editor. Large Svo, pp. 
440, uncut. Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00. 

Horee Sabbaticee: Reprint of articles contributed to ‘ The 
Saturday Review.” By Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
Bart. ird series, 12mo, pp. 376. Maemillan & Co. 
$1.50. 

Essays and Addresses. By H. P. Liddon, D. = 12mo, 
pp. 212, uncut. Longmans, Green & Co. $1. 

The Complete Angler; or, The ¢ autemglative sien’ s Rec- 
reation. By izaak Walton. Edited, with an introduc- 
tion, b; Edward Gilpin Johnson. 1timo, pp. 286, gilt top. 
A. ¢, eClurg & Co. $1.00 


| The Tollers of the Field. By Richard Jefferies, author of 





“The Gamekeeper at Home.’’ With frontispiece, 12mo, 
pp. 327. Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 

The History of Early English Literature: Being the His- 
tory of Poetry from its Beginning to the Acces- 
sion of King Alfred. By Stopford A. Brooke. With 
map, 8vo, pp. 500, gilt top. Macmillan & Co. $2.50. 

The Real and Ideal in Literature. By Frank Preston 
Stearns, editor of Von Holst’s “John Brown.” W wh 
frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 223. J.G.Cupples Co. $1.54 

ee «4 Writers: An Attempt Towards a cm? f a 

Literature. By Henry Morley, LL.D. Vol. IX. 
(a His Time. 12mo, pp. 456. Cassell Publish- 
ing Co. $1.50. 

Witty, Wise. and Wicked Maxims. With preface by 

enri Pane du Bois. 24mo, pp. 162, gilt top. Brentano's. 
75 cts. 


HISTORY. 


The Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revolution 
Empire, 1793-1812. By Capt. A. T. Mahan, U.S. 

author of “ Influence of Sea Power upon History.” In 
2 vols., large Svo, gilt tops, uncut edges. Little, Brown 
& Co.” $6.00. 

Fifty Years in the mara Ot Australian History. By 
Sir Henry Parks, G G. With portraits, 8vo, pp. 
680, uncut. Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 


me: Life of William Cowper. By Thomas Wright, author 
of ** The Town of Cowper.”’ Illus., 8vo, pp. 681, gilt top, 
ae edges. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5.00. 

Life of Christian Dariel Rauch, of Berlin, Germany. 
Drawn from German Authorities, by Ednah D. Cheney, 
author of ** Gleanings in Fields of Art.’’ With portrait 
and illustrations, 8vo, pp. 331. Lee & Shepard. $3.00. 

7 ‘Wycliff, Last of the Schoolmen, and First of the En- 

ish Reformers. By Louis Sergeant, author of **‘ New 
nth ”  Tilus., 1: a pp. 377. Putnam’s * Heroes of 
the Nations.” $1.50. 

General Taylor. By Oliver Otis Howard, Maj.-Gen. U.S. 
A. With portrait and maps, 1: 2mo, pp. 385, gilt top, un- 
cut edges. Appleton’s ‘ reat Commanders.” $1.25. 

Heinrich Heine: His Wit, Wisdom, and Poetry. Edited 
b ~_ = Dunbar, with the essay of Matthew in 
Illus., 16mo, pp. 123, silver top. J. G. Cupples Co. $1.2 

Life a Times of Bishop White. By Julius H. Ward, 
With — lGmo, pp. 200. Dodd’s ** Makers of Amer- 
i 1.00, 

Most Reverend John Hughes, First Archbishop of New 
York. By Rev. Henry A. Braun, D.D. With portrait, 
16mo, pp. 182. Dodd’s ** Makers of America.”” $1.00. 


Chopin: A Short Account of his Life and Works. By Ed- 
ward Francis. ‘(4mo, gilt edges. Brentano’s. Bound in 
flowered silk, 50 cts. 

The Statesmanship of W. H. Seward, as Seen in his Pub- 
lic Career Prior to 1861, By Andrew Estrem. Svo, pp. 
88, uncut. Decorah, Ia., Privately Printed. 


POETRY. 

By the Atlantic: Later Poems. By 1. D. Van Duzee, au- 
thor of ‘‘ In the Genesee.” 12mo, pp. 484. Lee & Shep- 
ard. $2.00. 

Love-Songs of English Poets, 1500 to 1800. With —— 
by Ralph H. Caine. With frontispiece, 16mo, pp. 
gilt top, uncut edges. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50, 

Lyrics and Ballads of Heine, and other German "Poets. 
Translated by Frances Hellman. 18mo, PP. 250, gilt top, 
uncut edges. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.5 

The Mother, and Other Poems. By S. Weir Mischa M.D., 
author of ** A Psalm of Deaths.”’ Sm. 4to, pp. 69, gilt top. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Francis Drake: A Tragedy of the Sea. ByS. Weir Mitch- 
ell, M.D., author of ** A Psalm of Deaths.”’ Sm. 4to, pp. 
60, gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 

With Trumpet and Drum. By Eugene Field. , aan pp. 
126, gilt tep. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.0 

Rowen: ‘Second Crop” Songs. By H. C. owed With 
frontispiece, lGmo, pp. 101, gilt top. Charles Seribner’s 
Sons. $1.25. 

A Book of Day-Dreams. By Charles Leonard Moore. 
ge & edition, revised, 16mo, gilt top. Henry Holt & 

o 1.25. 





THE 





ae By Frederick Hinckley. 18mo, pp. 81. George | 


1. Ellis. 50 ets. 


FICTION. 

Jane Field. By Mary E. Wilkins, author of “A Humble 
Romance.”’ With portrait and illustrations, 1Gmo, pp. 
268. Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

A Daughter of Venice. By John Seymour Wood. Illus., 
16mo, pp. 189, gilt top. Cassell Publishing Co. $1.25. 

A Princess of Fiji. By William Churchill. 12mo, pp. 351. 
Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.25. 

Those Girls. By John Strange Winter, author of * *‘ Army 
Tales.’’ 12mo, pp. 244. Tait, Sons & Co. $1.2 

The Black Carnation: A Riddle. By Fergus ell au- 


thor of ** The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.”’ 12mo, pp. 316. 
National Book Co. $1.25. 


His Grace. By W. E. Norris, author of “ Adrian Vidal.” | 


12mo, pp. 278. United States Book Co. $1.25. 

Truth in Fiction: Twelve Tales with a Moral. By Paul 
Carus. 8vo, pp. 111, gilt edges. Open Court Publishing 
Co. $1.00. 

Hanging Moss. By Paul — onthe of ** Lace.”” Tr. 
from the German, by W. Ayer and Helen Folger. 12mo, 
pp. 300. D. Appleton &. Co. $1.00. 
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The New Eden. By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne, author of ‘ Four 
= Nightecaps.”’ 16mo, pp. 258. Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.00. 
Buffeting. By Jeannette Pemberton. 12mo, pp. 239. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.00. 


Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart, and other Tales. By Wil- 
liam Black. New revised edition, 16mo, pp. 215. Har- 
per & Bros. 0 cts. 

A Millbrook Romance, and Other Tales. By A. L. Don- 
aldson. i6mo, pp. 155. Thomas Whittaker. 75 cts. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES, 


Lee & Shepard’s Good Company Series: Her Friend’s 
Lover, by Sophie May. 50 ets. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland: Being a Record of 
Excavation and Exploration in 1891. By J. Theodore 
Bent, F.S.A., author of ‘* The Cyclades.”” With a chap- 
ter on yh ‘Orientation and Mensuration of the Tem- 

les,” W. Swan. IIlus., 8vo, pp. 376, uncut. 
oo potih A, yy’ Co. $5.00. 

Japan in Art and Industry, with a Glance at Japanese 
Manners and Customs. By Félix ey ; authorized 
translation by M. French-Sheldon and Eli Lemon Sheldon. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 350, uncut. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $1.75. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Extinct Monsters: A Popular Account of Some of the 
Larger Forms of Ancient Animal Life. By Rev. 
Hutchinson, B.A., author of “‘ The Story of the Hills.” 
Illus., $vo, pp. 24, uncut edges. D. Appleton & Co. $3. 

Evolution: Popular Lectures and Discussions nates the 
Brooklyn Ethical Association. 12mo, pp. 400. C. H. 

err & Co. $2.00. 

The Evolution of Christianity. By M.J.Savage. 12mo, 
pp. 178. George H. Ellis. $1.00. 

Proofs of Evolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 1timo, pp. 
70. C. H. Kerr & Co. 50 ets. 

“Members of One Body.” Six sermons by Samuel Mc- 
Chord Crothers. 12mo, pp. 132. George H. Ellis. 75 cts. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS AND LANGUAGE 
STUDIES. 

The Universal Atlas. Including county and railroad maps 
of the U.S. and maps of all other countries from latest 
surveys, with much valuable statistical information. 4to. 

, Mead & Co. $3.00. 

Colloquial French for Travellers: Idiomatic French 
Phrases, with the exact pronunciation. By H. Swan. 
24mo, pp. 112. Brentano’s. 75 cts. 

Colloquial Italian for Travellers. By H. Swan. 24mo, 
pp. 107. Brentano’s. 75 cts. 

Old-English Phonology. By George Hempl, Ph.D. 1(imo, 
pp. 4. D.C. Heath & Co. Paper, 20 ets. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STUDIES. 


| Sociology: Popular Lectures and Discussions before the 


Brooklyn Ethical Association. 12mo, pp. 403. C. H. 
Kerr & Co. $2.00. 

The Cause of the Toiler: A Labor Day Sermon. By Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. 18mo, pp. 32. Kerr’s “Unity Li- 
brary.”’ 50 ets. 

Why Government at All? A Philosophical Examination 
of the Principles of Human ge pm ~~ William 
H. Van Ornum. 12mo, pp. 368, H. Kerr 
& Co. $1.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Beauty of Form and Grace of Vesture. By Frances 

—_ Steele and Elizabeth L. S. Adams. Illus., 12mo, 
. 231. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.75. 

The aes Woman. By Eliza Chester, author of 
‘ Chats with Girls.” tin, pp. 253. Dodd’s ‘*‘ Portia 
Series.”” $1.25. 

Best-Dressed Man: A Gossip on , ae and Modes, 
16mo, pp. 144. London: J. W. Do: $1.00, 

Am. Book Co.’s English Classics as Schools: Shake- 
speare’s Twelfth Night. 1(imo, pp. 100. Boards, 20 cts. 
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THE DIAL’S AGENTS IN THE TRADE. 


The following is a Directory of Rencutatiee Booksellers and Newsdealers of the United States, who keep 
Tue Dra regularly for sale, and : are ) authorized Agents for receiving subscriptions. 


ALABAMA. ILLINOIS—ContTinvep. 
a wy & >) 7 Co. aeeny Geom \ w. Kee 
—- port & r. 
Montgomery Joel White. Galena . C. FE. Haile & Co. 
Galesburgh Francis Carey. 
ARIZONA. Geneseo E. H. Ash. 
Pheenix St. Claire & Pratt. Homer . E. T. Mudge. 
Tucson . L. Zeckendorf & Co. Jacksonville Catlin & Co. 
Joliet . FE. M. Bray 
ARKANSAS. Kankakee F. E. Bellamy 
Fort Smith . . J. D. Van Winkle & Co. Knoxville F. D. H 
Helena. . . . Grant Brothe La Salle James E. Malone. 
rs. 
Hot Springs: E. A. Douglas Lincoln Charles C. Reed. 
Little Rock . . Wilson & Webb Co Litchfield Hood & Son. 
Pine Bluff. W. L. Dewoody. Macomb E. H. Black. 
 —— ee ~~~ 
CALIFORNIA. pao “ 
Berkeley A. B. Merrill Monticello Coe & Shaw. 
i. J. E. Matthews. Olney . William Bower. 
Los A Stoll & Thayer. — poe SSaee 
—° 9}. Peoria « Brown, age & Hillman Co. 
Riverside . J. W. Stanton & Son. ine” — 
Sacramento Winatock, Lubin & Co. —.. > 4 ye AN ee 
Diego M. A. Wertheimer & Co. Quiney , i. Book C. 
San Francisco . Payot, Upham & Co. Rockford HH Waldo. 
- 1 Francisco News Co. Rock + Crem " 
San Jose . E. B. Lewis. ond camaten & Co. 
Santa Barbara . H. A. McPhail. a omg F osty Ny eel 
Stockton . Herbert Baldwin. Streator . Frank C. Minor 
COLORADO. Woekenen & a Wheeler 
Boulder Whitney-Blake Book Co. Wilmington . C. K. Chariton 
Colo. Springs | A. G. Earle. Woodstock Lt. ie. 
Denver Stone & Locke Book Co. 
Leadville John Nowland & Co. INDIANA. 
ee a ~ A. =. ne Anderson es pl Buch k, ‘Brickley & Co. 
: . J. Stanc ‘ joomi: t+ @ wden 
Trinidad N. W. Fisher. Cravfonieville . Robinson"& Wallace. 
¥ Elkhart . . . A. E. Babb. 
CONNECTICUT. Evansville Smith & Butterfield. 
B rt Youngs & Jackson. Fort Wayne Geo. De Wald & Co. 
at —_ : Noyea & Data Son. Frankfort 1 ight ‘~~ 2 Co. 
rwich . Goshen dwight iw 
Waterbury George N. Ells. Greencastle & Co. 
i ; Huntington i H. Drover. 
I JELA WARE. : Indianapolis Bowen-Merrill Co. 
pore, ae - y ey ym — —. * Schimpff. 
ew > ih. como =. N. Cole. 
Wilmington . E. 8. R. Butler & Son. Lafayette John Kimmel. 
La Porte La Porte Book Co. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. a = . b — w. Cn 
w oway. 
ashington Wm Ballantyne & Son. Marion ‘ G. C. Brown. 
FLORIDA. uncie Stewart & Stewart 
Jacksonville. . H. Drew & Brother. New Albany sad y 
Key West . Horatio 7 Richmond’ re T. M aos 
Pensncela . . Dowd Rushville W. J. Wait & Co 
 paguaine Charles Ei Mackey. South Bend Liebelt Brothers. 
? - —— ry J.Q. vy ~ & Co. 
nion City Swain & Norvell 
GEORGIA 
. Valparaiso B. F. Perrine 
—— ° . oe & Kuhrt. Vincennes W. Davidson. 
—_.,° > a x — Wabash Lynn & Leedy 
_. SW. — ‘RCo Washington J. N. Jones. 
Savannah Wylly & Clark. IOWA. 
Albia ° H. D. Knox 
IDAHO. Find 
Boise City J. A. -) ~4 & Co. — : om wan “ 
Hailey Steward Bros. Bur' ‘ Mauro & Wilson 
C. A. Thatcher. Cotee is . Wise & Bryant. 
s . E.R. Derby. 
ILLINOIS. Centre ° Duffield Brothers. 
a —w.: 
Aurora. .. W. H.W: » Council Bluffs J . De vel 
Bellevilie AT. Pri c ——— 
e.% . T. Primm. reston n. 
Bloomington R. C. rs & Co. Davenport E. M. White. 
GaP « « « James . ‘ E. I. Weiger. 
Canton e« W. H. Corwin. Des Moines Redhead, Norton & Co 
ee E. B. Shinn & Co. Dubuque G. B. Grosvenor 
Centralia . Joseph r. Fairfie! Bradshaw & Thoma. 
Champaign & Son. Fort R. W. Crawford & Co. 
-— 4 e All the news-stands Fort R. W. Albright & Son. 
ag Grinnell . sy & Co. 
Decatur 2 ubbard Ham . . Lane. 
Dixon . Truman & Co. oo B. W. Tabor. 
East St. Louis Oscar F. Kresse Towa City Lee & Ries. 
Charles A. Stone. . Lee, Welch & Co. 





IOWA—ConrTINUED. 
Keokuk D. G. Lowry. 
Le Mars Sartori & Pfeiffer. 
— ° W. W. Buell & Co. 
City W. H. Lyman. 
Mt. Pleasant Sargent & Lines. 
Muscatine Neidig & Leysen. 
Oskaloosa Beechler Brothers. 
Ottumwa Taylor & Co. 
Red Oak A. C. Hinchman. 
Shenandoah J. C. Webster & Co. 
Sioux City Pinckney Book Co. 
Vinton Harmon Wilcox. 
Washi 1 Foster, Ott & Co. 
Waterloo G. O. Snowden. 
KANSAS. 
Abilene. Tonis & Rockafellow. 
Ar City Lannon & Wilson. 
. 6 Newman W. Arthur. 
Brookville Stanley Gane. 
Clay Centre . T. Gowenlock. 
Columbus Branin & Slease. 
El Dorado J. A. Wiedemann. 
Emporia Rowlands & Jones. 
Fort Scott J. F. Cottrell. 
lonia . J. W. Paulen. 
Hiawatha. . Miner & Stevens. 
Hutchinson . G. W. Woodard & Son. 
oe J. i. h. 
Tola . Evans Brothers. 
Junction City C. H. Trott & Brother. 
City . E. Homuth. 
Lawrence . J. 8. Crew & Co. 
Leavenworth E. L. Hunting. 
hester C. E. Cheney. 
Manhattan 8S. M. Fox. 
Marysville ? r A Wherry. 
Newton sy a & Brother. 
Olathe . pA v 
Ottawa Clark Brothers. 
J. J. Pierson 
Pittsburgh Thomas Elliott 
r & Schumann. 
Seneca Kennard & Nickers. 
Topeka Kellam Book Co. 
Welli n Wellington Book Co 
Winfield Henry Goldsmith. 
KENTUCKY. 
Bowling Green . T. J. Smith & Co. 
Covington . Thomson Co. 
Frankfort R. K. McClure. 
Louisville . Maxwell & Co. 
“ . J. P. Morton & Co. 
Ne ° C. A. —_, 
Owensboro W. E. & LN. Parish. 
Paducah * Van Culin Bros. 
LOUISIANA. 
Baton Rouge Michael Chambers. 
New Orleans F. F. Hansell & Bro. 
Plaquemine . 8. Hiriart. 
Shreveport H. P. Hyams. 
MAINE. 
Augusta ‘ F. Pierce. 
Bangor fy & Co. 
Eastport . E. E. Shead & Co. 
Lew ° Douglass & Cook. 
Portland . Baily & Noys. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Amherst . Edwin Nelson. 
Andover . J. H. Chandler. 
Boston. . Boston Book Co. 
” . Damrell & Upham. 
Cambridge C. W. Sever. 
Fall River Robert Adams. 
Haverhill . J. A. Hale. 
wrence . G. W. Colburn & Co. 
Lowell. . J. Merrill & Son. 
Lynn .. G. C. Herbert. 
New Bedford H. 8. Hutchinson 
Newburyport M. H. Sargent. 
Northampton 8. E. Bridgman & Co 
Pittsfield . Brothers. 
Quincy. . E. B. Souther. 
Salem . . H. P. Ives. 
Springfield Rieke News Co. 
Taunton . A. Dickerman & Son. 
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MARYLAND. 

Annapolis. Hopkins & Feldmeyer. 

Baltimore . . Baltimore News Co. 

“ . « Cushing & Co. 
Cumberland. . Shriver & Co. 
Frederick . . D.H. Smith. 
Hagerstown . . R. M. Hays & Bros. 

MICHIGAN. 
Adrian. . . . G.R. Swift. 
Alpena. . . . H. H. Wittelshofer. 
Ann Arbor . . George Wahr. 
Battle Creek. . e R. Smith. 
Bay City . . . C. A. Leavens. 
Berrien Springs . Henry Kephart. 

Big Rapids . . Hobart & Co. 
Cadillac ... Fat Van Vrankin. 
“ . . .» Arthur H. Webber. 

Coldwater . . D.H. Davies. 
Detroit . . . John Macfarlane. 
East Saginaw . Jones & McCall. 
Escanaba . George Preston. 
Flint ... . J.B. Clark. 
Grand Rapids . Eaton, Lyon & Co. 
Hillsdale . . . C. L. Thatcher & Son. 
Jackson . . . F. B. Taylor & Co. 
Kalamazoo . . Ihiing Bros. & Everard. 
Lake Linden. . Adolph Isler. 
Lansing . . . A. M. Emery. 
Marquette . . H. H. Stafford & Son. 
Marshall . . . J. S. White & Co. 
Michigamme. . H. J. Atkinson. 
Muskegon . . Fred L. Reynolds. 
Niles . . J. D. Greenameyer. 
North Lansing . Gardner & Robertson. 
Port Huron Ro , 
Saginaw . . . Newell & Robinson. 
Shelby . . . J. W. Runner. 
West Bay City . G.L. Wilton & Co. 
Ypsilanti . . . J. F. Smith. 
MINNESOTA. 
Albert Lea . . Peter C. Jensen. 
Alexandria . . Baumbach & Morisse. 
Duluth. . . . Albertson & Chamberlain. 
Mankato . . . Stewart & Holmes. 
Minneapolis . . Clark & McCarthy. 

“ . » Cushman & Plummer. 
Northfield . . O. T. McClaughey. 
Red Wing. . . Pratt & Pratt. 
Rochester . . W. W. Ireland. 

St. Cloud. . . B. Reinhard. 
St.Paul . . . Minnesota News Co. 

sas . »« + Charles L. Neuman. 
Stillwater . . E. A. Phinney. 
Verndale . . . A.S. McMillan. 
Winona. . . H. Stevens & Son. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Biloxi . . . . C. F. Theobald. 
Greenville G. F. Archer. 
Meridian . J. R. Nelson. 
Natchez - » Theodore = eeeens 
Vv icksburg . . Clarke & C 
MISSOURI. 
Cape Girardeau. Klosterman & Co. 
Carthage . . . L. F. Brown. 
Chillicothe . . Giltner & Son. 
Columbia. . . Kirtley & Phillips. 
Hannibal. . . Hannibal Book to. 
Independence . H. R. Mills. 
Kansas City . . Joseph A. Mack Book Co. 
" . « MH. Dickinson & Co. 

Kirksville . . B.F. "Heiny & Co. 
Lexington . . M. F. Royle & Son. 
Liberty . . . Dunn & Jaccard. 
Marshall . . . Vawter & Brother. 
Moberly . 6 — Book Co. 
St. Charles . : John Stumberg. 
St. Joseph . . Ernst & Brill. 
St. Louis . . . Boland ‘Book & Stat’y Co. 

> . » « §&t. Louis News Co. 

- - « « C. Witter. 

Sedalia. . . . E. E. McClellan. 

Springfield . . J. W. Crank & Co. 
MONTANA. 

Bozeman . . . J. H. Taylor. 

Butte . . . . D. W. Tilton. 

Deer Lodge . . E. L. Bonner & Co. 

Fort Benton. . T. C. Power & Brother. 

Helena. . . . Charles K. Wells. 
NEBRASKA. 

Auburn .. . E. H. Dort. 

Beatrice . . . L. F. Powers & Co. 

Broken Bow . . E. McComas & Co. 

Fremont . . . Arthur Gibson. 

Grand Island . J. H. Mullin. 

Lincoln . Clason, Fletcher & Co. 


—— City . W.S. Hyer & Co. 
Omaha . John 8. Caulfield. 
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NEBRASK A—COoOnTINvED. 


Plattsmouth. . J. P. Young. 
Red Cloud .. C. L. Cotting. 
York .. . . G.H. Jerome & Co. 
NEVADA. 
Carson City . . John G. Fox. 
Eureka .. . W.J. Smith. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Concord . . . W.F. Danforth & Son. 
Dover . . . . Lothrops & Pinkham. 
Manchester . . Temple & Farrington Co. 
Nashua . . R. T. Smith. 
Portsmouth . . L. E. Staples. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Camden .. . Graw, Garrigues & Graw. 
Elizabeth. . . L. B. Day. 
Hoboken . . . Reed & Brother. 
Jersey City . . W. Ewald & Brother. 
Newark . . . Newark News Co. 
Patterson. . . James Inglis, Jr. 
Trenton . . . W.H. Brearley. 
NEW MEXICO. 
Albuquerque . New Mexico Book Co. 
Las Vegas . . T. G. Merain. 
Sante Fé . . . Z. Staab & Brother. 
NEW YORK. 
Auburn . . . W.R. Keyes. 
Binghamton . . Stephens & Miller. 
Brooklyn . . . Brooklyn News Co. 
Buffalo . . . Peter Paul & Brother. 
Elmyra . . . Hosmer H. Billings. 
Ithaca. . . . D.H. Finch. 
Kingston . . . Forsyth & Wilson. 
Newburgh . . J. M. Dickey & Co. 
N. Y.. City . . Brentano's. 
. « G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Oswego . . Richard J. Oliphant. 
Poughkeepsie . J. P. Ambler. 
Rochester . . Scranton, Wetmore & Co. 
Syracuse . . . T. W. Durston & Co. 
a . « « Wolcott & West. 
Utica . . . . W.T. Smith & Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Asheville . . . J. N. Morgan & Co. 
Raleigh . . . Alfred Williams & Co. 
Wilmington . . C. W. Yates. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Fargo . . . . Fargo Stationery Co. 
Grafton . . . Haussamen & Hamilton. 
Grand Forks . F. W. Iddings. 
Jamestown . . Wannenburg & Avis. 
OHIO. 
Akron W. G. Robinson 
Alliance . LC. Milburn. 
Ashtabula . . H. M. Hickok & Co. 
Athens. . . . Putnam & Fletcher. 
Bellaire . . . W. A. & M. B. Gorby. 
Bucyrus . . . A.C. Lewis. 
Canton . . . Durbin, Wright & Co. 
Chillicothe . . George Perkins & Co. 
Cincinnati . . Robert Clarke & Co. 
Cleveland. . . Taylor, Austin Co. 
Columbus . A. H. Smythe. 
yton . . . L. Wolf & Brother. 
Defiance . . . Colby & Scott. 
Elyria. . . . A. Beebe, Jr., & Co. 
Findlay .. . D.C. Connell. 
Fremont . . . Thomas & Grund. 
Galion. . . . L. K. Reisinger & Co. 
Hamilton. . . Beeler & Bro. 
Ironton . . . H. H. Campbell & Co. 
ima .. . . J. ¥. Marmon. 
Mansfield. . . Charles L. Irwin. 
Marietta . . . Marietta Book Store. 
Newark . . . Hammond & Son. 
Norwalk . D. D. Benedict. 
Oberlin A. G. Comings. 
Oxford A. Beaugureau. 
Portsmouth . J. L. Treuthart 
Sandusky. . . W. Hamilton. 
Springfield . . J.J. Barr & Co. 
Steubenville . . John F. Oliver. 
Tiffin .. . . E.R. Good & Brother. 
Toledo. . . . Brown, Eager & Hull. 
Wooster... mg . Co. - 
Youngstown. . Manning, McKeown 0. 
Zanesville . . M. V. B. Kennedy. 
OREGON. 
Albany . . . Foshay & Mason. 
Astoria... Grif & Reid. 
Portland . . . J. K. Gill & Co. 
- . « » Stuart & Thompson. 
Salem . . . . TT. MeF. Patton. 


The Dalles . . I. C. Nickelsen. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allegheny J. J. East’s Sons. 
Chester . Hunter Bros. 

Ss Nathan Cohen. 
Harrisburg Bergner Bros. 
Johnstown . Thomas F. Brady 
Lancaster . J. B. C 
Meadville. . Fiske & Schwartzman. 
Philadelphia. . J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Pittsburgh . . W. G. Johnston & Co. 
Reading . . . J. G. Hawley. 
Scranton. . . ey & Pratt. 
Wilkesbarre . 


. 8. L. Brown. 
Williamsport . A. D. Lundy X& Co. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


Newport . . . C. E. Hammett, Jr. 
Pawtuckett . . E. L. Freeman & Son. 
Providence . . Rhode Island News Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston . . Walker, Evans & Cogswell. 
Columbia. . . R. L. Bryant & Co. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen. . . 8. M. Salisbury & Bro. 
Sioux Falls . . C. O. Natesta. 
Yankton . . . Wells & Lansmon. 
TENNESSEE. 
Chattanooga. . D. P. Henderson & Co. 
Knoxville. . . Ross & Goodheart 
Memphis . . . J. 8. Menken Co. 
Nashville . . . Patterson, Gibson & Co. 
TEXAS. 
Austin. . . . J.J. Tobin. 
Dallas. . . . T. M. Jones & Co. 
Fort Worth . . H.N. Conner & Co. 
Galveston . . Clarke & Courts. 
Houston . . . G. W. Baldwin. 
UTAH. 
Ephraim . . . J. F. Dorius & Co. 
Logan. . . . J.T. Hammond. 
Ogden. . . . Giesy & Spargo. 
Park City. . . Frasier & Bates. 
Salt Lake City . Utah Book Co. 
VERMONT. 
Brattleboro . . Clapp & Jones. 
Burlington . . Huntington & Co. 
Montpelier . . Hiram Atkins. 
Rutland . . . The Tuttle Company. 
VIRGINIA. 
Northfolkk . . Vickery & Bros. 
Petersburgh . . T. 8S. Beckwith & Co. 
Richmond . . Randolph & English. 
betas yew 
Olympia . . . M. O'Connor. 
Seattle. . .. Lowman & Hanford Co. 
Spokane Falls . J. W. Graham & Co. 
Vancouver . . James a Jr. 
Walla Walla. . Stine Brothers. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Charleston . . Richardson Brothers. 
Parkersburg . . Moss & Bentley. 
Wheeling. . . Stanton & Davenport. 
WISCONSIN. 
Appleton. . . C. F. Rose & Co. 
Ashland .. . J. W. Clarke. 
Beloit . . . . Joseph B. Foster. 
Eau Claire . . W. A. Kinnear. 
Fond duLac . Huber Brothers. 
Green Bay . . Decker, eee & Dockery. 
Janesville. . . King & Skelle 
Kenosha . . . George M. Melville. 
LaCrosse. . . E.C. Daile 
Madison . . . James E. osely. 
Marinette A. M. Fairchild. 
Merrill . Corwith Brothers. 
Milwaukee . Des Forges & Co. 
. . . TT. 8. Gray Co. 
Neenah . . . Kimberly & Elwers. 
Oconto. . . . 8. W. Ford. 
Oshkosh . . . G. F. Eastman. 
Portage . . . Purdy & Merrill. 
Racine . . . Botsford & Wooster. 
Sheboygan . . E. F. W. Zimmerman. 
° C. Fobes. 


Stevens Point . H. D. McCulloch Co. 
ee Bay . Louis Reichel. 


Waukesha . Blair & Estberg 

West Superior . FL. Fleetham. & Co. 
WYOMING. 

Cheyenne. . . are News Co. 

Evanston . . I. C. Winslow. 


Laramie . . 7 Finfrock & Thobro. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


All the principal Winter Resorts of California are reached 
in the most comfortable manner over the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railroad— 


The Santa Fe Route. 


Pullman Vestibule Sleeping Cars leave Chicago daily, and 
run via Kansas City to San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
San Diego, without change. 

Excursion Tickets and detailed information can be obtained at the following offices of the 
Company : 261 Broadway, New York ; 332 Washington Street, Boston ; 20 South Sixth Street, 


Philadelphia ; 136 St. James Street, Montreal ; 68 Exchange Street, Buffalo ; 148 St. Clair Street, 
Cleveland ; 58 Griswold Street, Detroit ; 40 Yonge Street, Toronto; 165 Walnut Street, Cincin- 


(Jan. 1, 1893. 


nati; 101 Broadway, St. Louis ; 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 


JOHN J. BYRNE, 
Ass’t Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
Curcaao, IL. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


| 89,606 


Volume Thirteen of THE DIAL, comprising | 


the numbers from May 1 to December 16, 1892, 
inclusive, was completed with the issue for De- 
its predecessors, twelve numbers. Future vol- 
umes will be semi-annual, beginning with Janu- 
ary and July, and consequently of twelve num- 
bers each, thus preserving uniformity in complete 


sets. A Title-page and Index to the volume 


now completed is furnished with the present | 


issue. 

Volume Thirteen will be supplied in cloth 
binding, with gold stamps on back and side, for 
two dollars. 

Subscribers who forward the numbers com- 
prising this volume, accompanied by one dollar, 
. will receive the bound volume in exchange. 


GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 
Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
Topeka, Kan. 


PUBLISHERS’ ADVERTISING 


From January 1 to November 1, 1892. 


Agate lines of publishers’ adverti: 
York Eventne Post from January 


printed in THe New 
to November 1, 1892. 


li th peared i othe the 
43,816 United Staten, nearly double, or, in enact figures, 99 cent. 


2 3 443 lines more than appeared in all the other New York evening 
’ papers together, equivalent to one-third more. 


cember 16, 1892. The volume thus includes, like | 20,428 ime Porr during the same period, or an increase of 29 cent. 


tye Post during the same period, or an increase of 





For Sample Copies, Advertising Rates, and other information, address 


THE EVENING POST, New York City. 
206-210 Broapway. bas sean Cortlandt 2033. 


OFFICIAL. 


It is our desire to impress upon the minds of the public the 
superiority of the service offered by the Wisconsin Central 
Lines to Milwaukee, Chicago. and all points East and South. 
Two fast trains leave St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth daily, 
equipped with Pullman Vestibuled Drawing Room Sleepers, 
Dining Cars and Coaches of the latest design. Its dining car 
service is unsurpassed, which accounts, to a great degree, for 
the popularity of this line. The Wisconsin Central Lines, in 
connection with Northern Pacific R. R., is the only line from 
Pacific Coast points over which both ‘Pullman Vestibuled. 
first class, and Pullman Tourist Cars are operated via St. 


| Paul without change to Chicago. 


Pamphlets giving valuable information can be obtained 
free upon application to your nearest ticket agent, or Jas. C 
Ponp, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 








